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A Modern New England High School 


The New Building at Watertown, Mass., and a View of its Domestic Science Department 
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INVITATION. 
ISITORS are always 
Companion building, and every 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


New England and Other Matters. 


HE people of Watertown, Massachusetts, 
are proud of their new high-school build- 


ing, which was opened for use a few weeks | 


ago. Although Watertown has only about 
thirteen thousand inhabitants, it has been able, 
through the generous help of several public- 
spirited citizens, to erect a high-school building 
that is a model of its kind, unsurpassed in 
any of the larger cities. 
the land, and a citizen of the town gave 
$50,000 of the $200,000 or more spent on 
the building itself. Moreover, the architect, 
Charles Brigham, gave the plans and super- 
vised the work of construction without charge. 
Mr. Brigham, who is one of the foremost men 
of his profession in Boston, was the first boy 
to receive a diploma from the Watertown High 
School, about half a century ago. From the 
attractive assembly hall and the big gymna- 
sium on the first floor, to the domestic science 
department on the fourth, the building stands 


as the embodiment of the best there is in’ 


school buildings. és 
‘OR most persons the delight of fishing lies 
in the sport itself, and in the hours spent 
in the open, but it does not kill all the pleasure 
to sell the fish for two dollars a pound. That 
was the price for the first salmon caught in 
the Penobscot when the season opened on the 
first of April. The fish weighed sixteen 
pounds, and brought the lucky fisherman 
thirty-two dollars. Usually the price does not 
go much above a dollar a pound, and later, of 
course, it drops a great deal. 
HODE Island will this year observe Sep- 
tember 10th as a legal holiday, in honor of 
the 100th anniversary of the Battle of Lake 
Erie. The hero of that famous engagement, 
Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, 
native of the state, and many of the men who 
were with him were also from Rhode Island. 
Perry was born in South Kingston, August 
23, 1785, and so was only twenty-eight years 
old when he built and commanded his victorious 
fleet. His father and four brothers all served 
with distinction as officers in the American 
navy. Perry died only six years after he won 
his fame as the first man who had ever forced 
the surrender of an entire British squadron. 
He is buried at Newport, Rhode Island. 
ASSACHUSETTS has a state forest re- 
serve of 8,000 acres, and State Forester 
Rane hopes that before many years all the 
waste and barren lands in the commonwealth 
will be clothed with valuable forests, such as 
have made Belgium and Germany famous. 
Last year the state planted 800 acres, mostly 
in white pine, distributed over twenty-nine 
townships ; and the forestry department helped 
to plant about three hundred thousand trees 
set out by park commissions, water boards and 
individuals. The state has more than six 
million seedlings and ‘‘transplants’’ available 
for free distribution this year. Modern for- 
estry consists not only in growing and trans- 
planting, but also in protecting. Much has 
been done to improve the system of fighting 
forest fires—so much that last year the loss in 
Massachusetts was only $80,000, in comparison 
with an average of $245,000 for the five years 
preceding. The railroad locomotive was the 
chief cause of forest fires throughout the state 
in 1912, for it set more than a third of the 
whole number. ‘ 


Ori) 


WO New England colleges are building | 


libraries this year. Harvard is to have 
the beautiful Widener Memorial Library in 
place of Gore Hall, which has served as ‘a 
library for the past seventy years. The 
building is the gift of Mrs. George D. Widener 
of Philadelphia, in memory of her son, Henry 
Elkins Widener, Harvard, 1907, who went 
down with the ill-fated Titanic. The young 
man was the owner of one of the most valu- 
able collections of rare books in America. 
That collection will have a special room in 
the new library. Harvard now has about 


welcome at The | , : . ; 
oppor- | library that is the gift of the late J. Pierpont | 


Governor Foss gave | 


| one million books and five hundred thousand 
| pamphlets. Among American libraries, only 
|the Congressional Library and the public 
libraries of New York and of Boston are larger, 
| and none of them matches the Harvard library 
|as a storehouse of material for students. The 


new building, which will measure 206 by 275 | 


| feet, will hold twice as many* books as are in 
| the present collection. The building will cost 
more than a million dollars, and will be ready 
| for dedication in June, 1914. 

Trinity rejoices in the prospect of a new 


Morgan, who was a native of Hartford, and 
always retained a warm interest in the city 
and its institutions. The building, of the same 
| style and material as the other college build- 
ings, will stand at the north end of the 
campus. It will hold 150,000 volumes, —twice 
as many as the present library,—and will also 
serve as the administration building. 


HIS AND HER. 


| ANY clergymen have tales to tell of 

christenings where queer names were 
: bestowed on helpless.infants who did 
\*not always know enough even to yell. Infan- 
| tile protests, when offered, do not avail; but 
| occasionally the minister himself rebels. 


A few years ago the pastor of a large church 
in a Northern city spent some months in the 
| South, for his wife’s health. During their 
| stay, she became much interested in their col- 
ored laundress and her large family of fasci- 
nating piccaninnies; and the laundress, by 
name Clytie, reciprocated. So when two more 
piccaninnies appeared simultaneously, Clytie 
**passed de complimen’,’’ as she expr it, 
of requesting the husband of her friendly 
patroness to perform the christening. He 

willingly consented. When mother and chil- 
| dren appeared for the ceremony, he inquired 
what names were to be bestowed upon the 
babies. Clytie, with a beaming smile, indi- 
cated the girl twin. 

‘*‘Dis am Her -my-own,’’ she explained. 
‘*We was ’spectin’ a gal, de las’ bein’ a boy, 








| 


| 
| 
| 





and my chillern comin’ alterneously dat-a-way. | 


So de name was all chose and waitin’ for her— 
Te-he-he!’’ She went off into a rich chuckle 
of delight. ‘‘Sam, he saw it in a book, and 
done brung it home to me fer de baby. 
sir, dis yer li’l” gal’s name Her-my-own!’’ 
The minister rapidly adjusted his mind, 
|,after a momentary shock, to the stately name 
thus perverted, and proposed for the fat black 


Yas, | 


butter-ball of babyhood before him. Hermione, | 


would have an 


daughter of Clytie, at leas 
d taught her to 


| appropriate sound, when he 
pronounce it. 
‘+A beautiful name, ’’ he remarked, cordially. 
‘*And her brother ?’’ 
**Seein’ dey’s twins, de boy am His-my- 
own,’’ announced Clytie, proudly. 
tender ministerial conscience, although 


| 


whether churchly or classical its owner was | 


never sure, interfered just there to prevent | 


the perpetration of a lifelong joke. Hermione 
| was indeed duly christened Hermione; but 
| Hismione—how admirably Greek it looks when 


spelled to match!—was christened instead by | 


| the first equally Greek and euphonious, and 
| more historic, name the minister could think 
of with which to appease his disappointed 
mother. He became Leonidas. 


was a) 


IN HONOR OF SAINT PATRICK. 


N important Irish official, in search of 
Hibernian headquarters on March 17th 
in a city where he was a newcomer, joc- 

ularly complained that he thought he should 
never find the place, ‘‘the town was that mis- 
leadin’ full of green flags.’’ One, he added, 
had enticed him in to an auction; another had 
nearly converted him into joining an anarchist 
assembly ; while a third had just missed break- 
| ing his neck by precipitating him into a trench 
| where gas-pipes were being laid. 

The explanation of his troubles was, of 
course, that he was color-blind, or partly so, 
and could not distinguish green from red. He 
would have had the sympathy of a more famous 
victim of the same affection, the Quaker poet, 
John Greenleaf Whittier. Mr. Whittier, with 
a a, also a Friend, was out walki 

| one day in March, and the two were engaged 

| in earnest conversation as they approached a 

place where blasting was in progress. The 
Se -e _was properly displayed, but 
neither noticed it. Still talking, they proceeded 
on their way, until intercepted by an excited 
workman, who, with uplifted voice and waving 
arms, ‘‘shooed’’ them vigorously back to safety 
just in time. The blast went off, and as the 
detonation subsided, Mr. Whittier’s friend re- 
marked that he had been so absorbed he had 
not seen the flag at all. 

‘*l saw it,’’ confessed the poet, ‘‘but thee 

I thought it was in honor 


knows my defect. 
of Saint Patrick. I can’t tell Erin from explo- 


sions except by the harp!’’ 
*® © 


THE “BROMIDIC” QUESTIONER. 
ETWEEN the man who ‘‘wasn’t trying 
to catch the train, but was merely chasing 
it out of the yard,’’ and the motorist of 

whom the Birmingham Post relates the fol- 
lowing, there should be a bond of sympathy: 
The usual crowd stood round the usual 
motor - car, and the usual goggled-one was 
trying to right matters in the usual way. 
**Hello!’’ suddenly cried the voice of a new 


arrival. ‘‘What’s the matter, Hobbins—car 
turned turtle ?’’ 
Hobbins, who had removed his goggles, and 


had therefore been discovered by his friend, 
smiled with expressive sweetness. 

*‘Oh, no, not at all, dear chap!’’ he replied. 
‘*These kids here wanted to see how the ma- 
chinery worked, so I hired a derrick, and had the 
car turned upside down just to please them!’’ 
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Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 
ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. 


Address Educational Department 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 














MAIN BUILDING 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. High eleva- 
tion, pure air and water. 7 buildings; including a 
$30,000 gymnasium and new dining hall. Separate dor- 
mitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. 
Preparation for college or business. Music, art, elocu- 
tion. Manual training. Special courses for High School 
Graduates. Endowment allows moderate rates. 
Chase Cottage for Young Boys 

Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, gy jum and athletic 
. House mother. All expenses $350. For in- 
formation of either department address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, PRINCIPAL, 20 SCHOOL ST., TILTON, N.H. 




















Girls 


Send for free sachet envelope for 
your handkerchief box and learn of a 
big offer of cash or premium for sell- 
ing Talcum Powder to your neighbors. 
Write to-day. Rexo Chemical Co., 
P. 0. Box 912. Springfield, Mass. 
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Why don’t you light 
your country place 
by Electricity ? 


E can light your house, grounds, 
barns, creamery, or any buildings, 
by electricity at no more cost than kero- 
sene. Easily operated and kept in order 
—cost within reach of any one—not an 
expensive outfit. Cost averages one-third 
or less than you will pay for current 
bought of an ordinary company. 
Our new catalogue F E gives full de- 
scription, with illustrations. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston 
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So Many New England Housewives 
Nowadays Use 


HATCHET BRAND 


Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables 


that our seven factories are kept busy 
supplying the demand. There were 


7,000,900 Cans Sold During 1912 


in the New England States alone. 1913 will 
see this proud record broken and passed. 
Your grocer and provision dealer will supply 
you with HATCHET brand. Our trade- 
mark—on every can—protects you from infe- 
rior goods. . Are you using this high-quality, 
reasonably-priced brand in your home? 


THE TWITCHELL-CHAMPLIN CO., 
Boston, Mass. Portland, Me. 














SAY 


“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 


THERE’S NONE BETTER 








RUGS 


MADE FROM 


OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning. 
Send old carpets by freight. We 
pay freight one way. Booklet Free. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., sans 
SALEM, MASS. 
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Usea 
Standard Brand | 


4 ‘sit | 
D 
COCO 


Why Experiment ? 


= 


BENSDORP’ 


ROYAL 
| DUTCH 
Is Absolutely Pure. 












Requires 
only 
as of other makes 
because of its 
Double Strength. 
Sample on request. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 




















| E furnish and erect com- 
plete anywhere in New 
England ornamental fences of 
iron or wire. 

Catalog and prices upon request. 


WRIGHT WIRE CO., Worcester, Mass. 




















Wheat Coffee 


Contains all the elements that the human system 
needs. It is better to nourish than to stimulate ; 
that’s why Old Grist Mill is superior to coffee in 
results. It’s so like real coffee in color, aroma 
and taste that you can hardly tell the difference, 
so you lose nothing from the standpoint of 
enjoyment. Try it a week and see how much 


better you feel. 
150 to 200 cups to 
the pound, 20c. 
PoTTeER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


























The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


A Great Fire Protection. 
We supply Electric Light Outfits for country homes ; also Gaso- 
line Enginesforfarm purposes—wood sawing, bone cutting etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
ENGINEERS 


LUNT- MOSS CO. 
New 


It 


“Dp” 
ouT 


AND LET OUR 
FIGURE YOUR NEEDS. 

43 So. Market St., Boston. 
Office: 37 Warren St. 
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AME, fortune, 
F and a_ nation’s 

gratitude await 
the young civil engi- 
neer who shall devise 
a method of harness- 
ing the Missouri 
River, and making 
it serve the public 
good. Tocontrol that 


great stream, and 
train it to national 
uses, will be an 


achievement to be 
ranked with building 
the Brooklyn Bridge, 
the tunnels beneath 
the Hudson River 
and New York City, 
or even the construc- 
tion of the canals at 
Suez and Panama. 

From 1819 to 1885, 
the river was an im- 
portant highway of 
steamboat transpor- 
tation. The railroads 
brought that era to 
anend, Of the flour- 
ishing steamboat 
commerce on the Mis- 
souri in 1860, virtu- 
ally nothing remains. 
The river has become 
a great loafer, and 
worse still, a mis- 
chief-maker on a vast 
scale. 

The valley of the 
Missouri, 2,500 miles 
long, might be the 
home of an agricul- 
tural population of 
thirty millions. But 
at present much of it is arid and unfer- 
tile, and must remain so till it is irrigated. 
There is abundant water for irrigation in 
the river. 

It is, moreover, water heavily loaded 
with rich alluvial matter, and like the 
water of the Nile, would cover thousands 
of square miles with several inches of 
rich, new soil every year without any 
expense for fertilizers. Billions of tons 
of this alluvium are now uselessly and 
wastefully washed down-stream to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Missouri is tearing 
solving the great interior plateau of the 
and burying much of it under the sea. 

The problem is how to spread this now wasted alluvium 
on the land along the river, and with it the water that is 
needed to irrigate the farms. That can hardly be done by 
irrigation canals and ditches for the reason that, except at 
Great Falls and a few other places, the descent is slight, 
and the river-bed is considerably below the level of the 
surrounding country. Engineers are agreed that pumping 
the river-water into lateral canals above the river-bed 
would not be economical. 

It remains, then, for some one to devise a method of 
saving the soil that is now going to waste, and at the same 
time of making the Missouri valley fertile and populous. 
It is an opportunity that should fire the ambition of every 
boy who is now getting a technical education. 

The obstacles are great. Among them are the annual 
spring freshets that rush down the river valley. Still more 
destructive are the terrific floods that come about every 
twenty years. There were famous ones in 1844, 1862, 1881, 
and 1903. 

When I was in my twentieth year, I started for Nebraska. 
That was in 1880. My family lived at Stroudsburg, near 
the Delaware Water Gap in Pennsylvania. My father was 
a carpenter. I had worked with him on buildings, and | 
had gained a little skill in the use of tools. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


down and dis- 
United States, 


| 
(i 








On my nineteenth birthday my grandfather made me a | 


present of $100. 
my time; I paid ten dollars for a suit of clothes, ten for a 
few tools, twenty-four for a ticket to Yankton, and I had 


' sixteen dollars left with which to begin life in the West. 


My uncle, Felix Whitmarsh, who lived at Green Island, 
just across the Missouri River from Yankton, had written 
to me that I should make no mistake if I went out there 
to work at my trade. 

On my way I took a still more momentous step—a very 
rash one for a boy with only sixfeen dollars in the world. 
While the train was passing through Indiana, I made 
the acquaintance of a family named Bird, from near 
Chillicothe, Ohio. They were farmers, but had sold out, 
and were now moving to Omaha. There were the father 


and mother, two young boys, and a girl of seventeen, 
named Calista. They had the three seats directly in front 
of mine. 

As soon as I saw Calista, I knew that she was the girl | 





I paid my father forty dollars of it for | 
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Il. AN ICE-GORGE ON THE MISSOURI. 
BY WILLARD WHITMARSH. 


for me. I began talking with her father, and told him 
who I was, where I came from, and where I was going. 
The Birds had to change cars at Burlington, Iowa, to 
go to Omaha; I was to have kept on to Yankton. About 
ten minutes before we reached Burlington, I said to 





DETERMINED TO JUMP FOR IT, | GOT TO MY FEET ON THE ROOF. 


TALES OF THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Calista, ‘‘I don’t want you to live in Omaha. I want you | 


to go to Green Island with me.’’ 

I went with them to Omaha. Calista and I were married 
there the next morning, and made our humble wedding 
journey on a steamboat up to Green Island. Within less 


than a week after buying my time, I was married and at | 


work on a carpenter’s job in Green Island! 


Hasty and rash I may have been, but I had made no | 


mistake. My young wife was just what I knew her to be 
the first time I saw her—a handsome, healthy girl, bred to 
household duties, with strong common sense, a warm heart, 
and a merry disposition. 

At Green Island, then a little village of thirty-five houses 
and 160 people, I rented a small new house for twelve 


dollars a month; and we two lived there at less expense | 


than my board alone would have cost. Calista took charge 


of the house, and only complained that she did not have | 


half enough to do. 

‘*Well,’’ I said, ‘‘when spring comes you can have a 
garden. ’’ 

The idea delighted her so much that I went out that 
very night and bought an acre of land. 

‘*Get it plowed for me,’’ she said. ‘‘That is all I ask. 
I’m going to have fowls and a Jersey cow. 
go ahead, Will, and you see if by fall I am not making as 
much as you do!’’ 

The evening of March 28th I went home from my work 
as usual at six o’clock. I had been lathing all day, alone, 
at a new house for James Marsh, near the lower end of 
the village. Calista met me at the door. ‘‘Will, your 
Uncle Felix has just been here,’’ she said. ‘‘He says 
that the river is rising fast, and that we shall be flooded 
out. He and your Aunt Sarah are going back to the 
bluffs with the best of their things. They are loading 
them now. What do you think about our going?’’ 

I knew that the river was high and that the ice had 
broken up. Out across the flats we could see great patches 
of ice driving by on the swift, muddy current. Green 
Island was not more than forty feet above summer water ; 
but it did not seem likely to me then that -_ rise would 
disturb the buildings of the place. 

‘**T guess we needn’t hurry, ’’ [ said, iain. 
we needn’t start to-night. ’’ 

Calista laughed, too. It looked cold and raw over at the 
bluffs. Our little sitting-room, with the supper-table all 


**T guess 





set, was too comfort- 
able and cozy to leave. 

They say that a 
person has to be born 
and grow up beside 
the Missouri River to 
have the fear of it 
before his eyes. Ca- 
lista and I had but 
lately come there. I 
was born by the Del- 
aware River, and she 
by the usually quiet 
Scioto. We thought 
that the Missouri was 
like other rivers. 

We ate our supper. 
We were not mach 


disturbed when we 
heard some of our 
neighbors moving 
goods and driving 
their stock in the 
twilight. 


Aunt Sarah stopped 
at our door as she and 
her family drove past. 
She was a Western 
woman. In one hand 
she had her bird- 
cage, and in the other 
her Angora cat, mew- 
ing in a bag. 

‘*Aren’t you going 
with us?’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘* Aren’t 
you getting ready ?’’ 

‘*We shall risk it 
here till morning,’’ I 





replied. 
** You had better 
not!’’ she cried. 


**You had better take 

your best things and 
go with us! The Indians say there is a 
big ‘fresh’ coming down !’’ 

I went to the door. The night was not 
very dark. It seemed a long way down 
to the river. ‘‘We will risk it,’’ I said; 
and reluctantly Aunt Sarah left us. 

At eleven o’clock I went out for an- 
other look at the river. It was plainly 
rising, and the whole stream was white 
with ice; but I saw no cause for alarm, 
and went to bed. 

When I went out at daylight, however, 
the aspect of things had greatly changed. The water was 
up to the main street of the place. It had risen twelve 
feet in five hours. The flats over toward Yankton were 
wholly submerged. 

After a glance that way, I walked a short distance along 
the road that led toward the Nebraska bluffs. To my 
dismay, I found that the river had now got in between 
the town and the higher ground. We were surrounded: 
half a mile of turbid water and ice was rolling along 
between us and the bluffs. 

I found, too, that although I could still see some people 
at a house farther down the street, nearly every one had 
left during the night. A man hailed me from the hotel, 
and asked what I thought of it. I also saw a woman 
standing on the steps of the Methodist Church. 

I went back to the house, where Calista was getting 
breakfast. When I told her what I had seen, she turned 
pale, and did not say much. 

We had our breakfast, and then I ran to the new house 
where I had been at work the day before, gathered up my 
tools, and brought them home. I thought of making a 
raft to use if worst came to worst. Close to the south end 


| of our house there was a cottonwood-tree, the trunk of 


Just let me | 


| with it. 


' 





which was nearly two feet in diameter. It looked like 
good anchorage. I had a tackle-and-block that I used for 
hoisting timbers. A two-inch rope, 120 feet long, went 
This rope I passed round our house, ten feet 
above the ground, made the end fast to the cottonwood, 
and then, with Calista’s help, strained it tight. I believed 
that if the house floated off its foundation, the tree would 
hold it from floating away. 

Still the river rose. Before noon that day the water was 
swashing along the street; small chunks and cakes of ice 
were floating down and lodging about the houses. The 
great stream, now five or six miles wide, looked fearfully 
swift and turbid; its roar had grown distinctly audible to 
us indoors. 

About three o’clock that afternoon, however, there was 
a complete calm. The river had stopped running. The 
water eddied back among the houses, and no longer flowed 
by. Yet it was rising, and rising fast. 

Calista was at the window. ‘‘What’s stopped it?’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘*Why doesn’t it run?’’ 

‘*That’s more than I can tell,’’ I said. That shows 
how little either of us knew of the Missouri or its floods. 
An ice-gorge had formed eight or ten miles below 
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Yankton. Vast quantities of ice, coming down 
from the north, had grounded on the flats, 
piled up in enormous heaps, and in a few hours 
had choked the whole channel. 

Of course such an obstruction cannot last 
long; the fast-rising water must find a vent. 
The danger from an ice-gorge comes when it 
bursts. 

It grew dark, —a raw, chilly, cloudy night, — 
and still the river rose. About nine o’clock 
that evening the ground floor of our house was 
flooded. We were driven to the loft, under the 


| turbid water, full of ice and driftwood, boiled | jumped! She fell ten feet short of the scow, 
/and seethed between it and the roof of our | and her yellow head went under water; but ing she knew that she was defeated. The 


house. 


| mile lower down the flats, set the whole mass | the trailing lines. She drew herself hand over 


roof. But even then we were not much fright- | 


ened. We thought that even if the house 
floated, the two-inch rope would hold it to the 
tree. There was now no current. The roar 
and grinding’ of the ice had wholly subsided. 
All seemed calm and quiet. 

Before morning the water was nearly up to 
the floor of the loft. By holding our lamp 
down through the scuttle, we could see it less 
than three feet below us. Just after daylight 
I felt the house stir a little. 
afloat. I cut a hole in the roof and looked out. 
On all sides was a waste of brown water, with 


It was almost | 


the roofs of the houses and the treetops stand- | 


ing out of it, and ice-cakes floating all about 
them. 

Calista had brought up all the cooked food 
that she had on hand. We warmed some 
coffee over the lamp, and had a little break- 
fast. While we were eating it, we heard a 
sound like very distant thunder. 

‘‘What can that be?’’ Calista exclaimed. 
She looked out from the hole in the roof. ‘‘1t 
comes from down the river. ' It sounds too con- 
tinuous for a thunder-shower. Will!’’ she cried, 
suddenly. ‘The river’s running again!’’ 

I looked out. The ice-cakes were now all 
in motion, floating down-stream. The pent-up 
waters had burst their icy barrier, and were 
going out with a thunderous rush and roar. 

A few moments later we heard a loud crash, 
farther up the street, followed by a scream and 
cries for help. The ice had crushed a house, 
and now the full danger of the situation became 
apparent to us. Broad cakes of ice plunged, 


careening, among the house roofs. Wherever 
they struck, something gave way. 
Never shall I forget the sight. We were in 


the midst of a rushing torrent of muddy water, 
in which whirled ice-cakes, uprooted trees, 
logs, lumber, drowned stock—everything that 
would float. It was all drawn along together. 
And down the river, up the river, and on every 
side rose a deep, terrible roar, as of a thou- 
sand mills. 

A violent lurch of our house nearly threw 
us off our feet. Ice had banged against it. 
The house swung partly round, but the rope 
held it from floating free. Calista grasped my 
arm in silence. Water swashed about our feet 
on the floor. 

Another ice-cake bumped against the house, 
and caused it to lurch and swing at the rope. 
Then a more tremendous crash resounded. 
Glaneing out, I saw the church steeple topple 
over. The roofs of the church and of the 
hotel had sunk from view. I thought I heard 
a shout for help, but in the uproar I could not 
be sure. 

A great raft of wreckage was now collecting 
above our house, and when ice-cakes crashed 
into it, the great cottonwood to which we 
hung shook and swayed. The water was 
half-way up the trunk. I expected every 
moment that it would give way, or that the 
house would collapse. 

Some of the sheets of ice were fifty or sixty 
feet long. On one of them we saw a dead 
cow. Over toward Yankton a long building was 
afloat, rocking in the current. On the roof 
were four or five persons, and a few hundred 
yards away was a shattered steamboat. The 
whole broad river was dotted with shanties, 
corn-cribs, hen-coops, sheds, and farm imple- 
ments. A hen broke loose from a floating 
coop, and flew to the top of our cottonwood. 
We had thoughts of taking refuge in the tree 
ourselves. 

The immense raft of wreckage above us 
grew larger every moment. Suddenly the 
cottonwood swayed over and went under 
water. We felt a jerk; the rope snapped; we 
were adrift. I thought our last hour had 
come; the house rocked, swayed, and cracked 
frightfully as, tearing along, it bumped and 
banged on the bottom. Once it careened over 
so far that I thought it was going to capsize. 
The water was waist-deep on the loft floor. 
It swashed about us so violently that we 
climbed out through the hole in the roof and 
clung with our fingers to the weather-boards 
of the ridge-pole. Every time the house 
bumped, it creaked and yawed out of shape. 
It was evident that it would soon go to pieces. 
No house could stand such usage. 

‘*Will, this is the end of us,’’ Calista said; 
but she was calmer than I was. 

After every bump the house rolled so far over 
that we were hardly able to hold on by the 
ridge-pole. At such times the ice-cold, muddy 
water went entirely over us. 

Once, when I caught my breath as the house 
was righting itself, I looked desperately round 
for some last chance to escape. In the wreck- 
age behind us was a scow. I could see three 
chickens and a cat on it, and concluded they 
were better off than we were. To reach it, 
however, seemed impossible. Fifty yards of 


of wreckage slowly turning, and brought the | hand to the rail of the boat and scrambled 
scow nearer to us. aboard. 
It was a ferry-boat that had gone adrift, | Then she gathered in the line, and shouting, 
probably up the Niobrara or the James. It | ‘‘Catch!’’ threw it across to me. 
had a deck and a railing on -each side, and | I caught it, and by pulling steadily a few 
there were several lines trailing from it. We) moments, drew the boat near enough to jump 
watched it eagerly. At one time it came | aboard myself. 
within a few feet of our rocking roof. Then The ferry-boat bore us safely on amid the 
it passed us and seemed likely to float away. | ice and wreckage. Late in the afternoon, as 
‘““O Will!’’ Calista cried, for it was appar- | we were passing Vermillion, the current carried 
ently our one chance for life. it close to the shore, and two young fellows 
Determined to jump for it, I got to my feet | put out in a boat and took us off. 
on the roof. But the distance looked too great, The next day we went to Sioux City by 
and that seething, eddying water too danger- | train, and the day after to Omaha, where 
ous. In spite of myself, I hesitated. I suppose | Calista’s family gave us food and shelter until 
Calista saw it, fur in an instant, before I could|1 could get work and we could set up for 
turn or stop her, she was on her feet and had | ourselves again. . 
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- OTHER!’’ Charlotte 
M cried, as she came up the 
stairs. ‘‘Mother!’’ She 

was outside the door now. 
‘‘Hilda’s come home with me, 
and we’re going down to the 
Bentleys’ to — Why, mother!’’ 

Then quite forgetting Hilda and 
the Bentleys, Charlotte was kneel- 
ing beside her mother’s chair. 
She was such a slender little 
mother! Charlotte, in her tall 
young strength, often felt the 
older of the two. 

‘* Mother, what is it?’’ she 
begged. ‘‘Tell me this minute. 
It’s a nice way to treat a daugh- 
ter, to be keeping things from her 
as if she were three years old! I 
thought you trusted me, mother. ’’ 

‘* Dear !’’ her mother cried, 
reproachfully. 

‘*Well, then!’’ The girl pressed 
her advantage triumphantly, yet 
underneath the triumph in her - 
voice there throbbed an anxious 
note. ‘‘Here’s a test. Are you 
treating me like a daughter who 
is two inches taller and twenty 
pounds heavier than you are, or 
are you not? I appeal to your 
sense of justice, Mrs. Richards. ’’ 

Mrs. Richards caught her 
breath. She knew every note in 
her girl’s voice, and—it was going 
to be so hard for Charlotte! She 
raised her head and looked into 
Charlotte’s eyes with a look that 
was a challenge to the girl’s 
courage. 

‘*Dear, it’s going to be some- 
thing—not easy,’’ she said. 

The girl’s bright color faded 
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STOOD THE BOARDER! 
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BEFORE HER, ROMAN NOSE, EYE-GLASSES AND ALL, 


Charlotte slept little that night; in the morn- 


But by good luck, a great eddy, half a | I saw her reach out and catch hold of one of | tragic expression of her eyes confessed it to 


the family at breakfast. Her mother was too 
wise to make any comment, but her heart 
ached for the girl. All the morning, while she 
and Maggie were cleaning the front room and 
making the necessary changes, her thoughts 
were with her daughter. She wanted to have 
everything done before Charlotte returned, but 
Maggie was slow and there were interruptions ; 
the work was still unfinished when Charlotte 
came in. She glanced about the room and 
then, without a word, threw off her wraps and 
began to help. But the expression of her 
rebellious young lips would not have encour- 
aged any one to become a boarder in the house. 
Once she stopped with an indignant question: 

‘*You aren’t going to leave your big chair 
in here?’’ 

Her mother answered gently, ‘‘The other 
room is smaller; I’m afraid it would be in the 
way. Besides, I want the room to seem home- 
like. ’’ 

Charlotte said nothing, but worked on. In 
an hour everything was done, and her mother’s 
room stood pleasant and sunny—and empty. 
Charlotte could not bear to look at it. ‘‘I’m 
going over to Hilda’s,’’ she said, and ran 
down-stairs without waiting for a reply. 

At Hilda’s, walking up and down excitedly, 
she unbosomed herself. ‘“‘A 
boarder!’’ she cried. ‘‘Think of 
it, Hilda MacComb, a_ boarder! 
Think of family jokes before a 
boarder! Of the dear old-time 
celebrations that we’ve held all our 
lives—and a boarder looking on! 
Think of running into a boarder 
every time you go up- or down- 
stairs, of having people drop in in 
the evening and finding the parlor 
full of the boarder! It will just 
spoil home—freedom—everything. 
She’!l have a Roman nose and eye- 
glasses, and she’|l criticize the table 
and complain about the heating, 
and walk all over mother. Oh, I 
know boarders!’’ Charlotte’s voice 
seemed to come from the depths of 
vast and tragic experience. 

The next days were hard for 
Charlotte. Half a dozen persons 
came to look at the room, but it 
suited none of them. From her 
window Charlotte watched each 
one depart with a mixture of relief 
and anger. 

‘*T suppose they want meals sent 
up and private telephone service, ’’ 
she observed to Tom. 

‘*Makes a fellow feel like such a 
worthless chump !’’ Tom muttered. 

That did not sound like Tom, and 
Charlotte turned quickly. There 
was actually a wrinkle on his boy- 
ish forehead, and his blue eyes were 
dark and troubled. 

‘*Why, Tom!’’ the girl cried. 

Tom thrust his hands into his 
pockets. ‘‘I can’t stand it long— 
not helping !’’ he said, and departed 
to his own room overhead. 

Charlotte stood silent, thinking. 


suddenly from her cheeks, but her eyes did! petty and commonplace. Her mother taking | For a moment she had a queer feeling that 


boarders! Charlotte folded the frail little 
woman in her strong young arms. 

‘*We’ll find some other way—we will!’’ she 
cried. 


not flinch. *‘‘It’s—the hard times ?’’ she asked. 

Her mother’s eyes answered the question. 
The hard times had been growing harder all 
the fall. 


| 
| 


Tom was proving bigger than she was, but 
she crowded it back. A boy did not feel about 
home things as a girl did; he could not under- 
stand. And besides, was she not willing to 


‘*We’ve talked it over for weeks, father and 
I; but things have been growing worse and 
worse, and finally it came to a choice between 
this and dismissing one of the clerks; and we 


. both felt that he couldn’t do that just now, 


when work is so hard to get. Every one of the | 


men has some one dependent upon him, you 
know, dear.’’ 

Charlotte nodded. ‘‘Am I to give up my 
music?’’ she asked, calmly. 


imagining that. And to have her take it in 
this way, without a word of complaint! She 
was proud of her girl. Eagerness to set Char- 
lotte’s mind at rest hurried her words. 

**No, dear, we never once thought of that. 
But we’ll have to take a boarder. Of course 
it will mean some inconvenience—doubling up 
when company comes, and not being by our- 
selves at meal-times; but after all, those are 
small things compared with saving several 
hundred dollars this year. We ought to get 
forty-five dollars a month for this room, it is 
so big and sunny. ’’ 

- There was a look of deep dismay in Char- 
lotte’s eyes. 

‘*A boarder !’’ she gasped. ‘‘Some one to be 
here at meals, holidays, all our special times !’’ 

To Charlotte, as to many other persons, a 
big sacrifice with a heroic aspect was much 
easier to make than a succession of little daily 
sacrifices with nothing heroic about them. 

‘*It seems the only way, dear,’’ her mother 
answered. ‘‘If I dismissed Maggie I couldn’t 
save half as much; and we can’t economize 
any more than we are doing.’’ 

Charlotte made an impatient gesture. It all 
seemed so small, so petty, so commonplace, so 
sordid. Youth, claiming joy and romance as 











| sorbed in her problem. She could hardly wait 
Her mother’s soft eyes flashed with exulta- | 
tion. She had not thought of Charlotte’s| 


‘*Charlotte! O Charlotte!’’ sounded from | give up her music? She could not do more 
the hall down-stairs. | than that. There was not more to do. 
Charlotte and her mother both started; they ‘*Dear!’? It was Mrs. Richards’s voice, and 
had forgotten that Hilda was waiting. | Charlotte, running to the stairs, found her 
‘*Coming!’’ Charlotte called. Then once} mother standing at the foot of them, dressed 
more she held her mother almost fiercely. ‘‘We | for the street. ‘‘1 must do an errand down- 
will find a way!’’ she repeated. town. And Maggie won’t be in till five; it’s 
All that afternoon, in spite of the fun and her afternoon, you know. I’m afraid you’ll 
laughter at the Bentleys’, Charlotte was ab- | have to answer the door.’’ 
‘*All right, mother! I’ll be lovely to all 
to get home to Tom. Tom was only sixteen, your callers, but if a boarder comes, let her 
but they had always been chums. After dinner | beware! If I see one coming, I shall begin 
she beckoned him to her room. | practising scales furiously. I warn you!’’ 
‘*You know mother’s plan?’’ she asked. Mrs. Richards smiled up at her tall girl; it 
Tom nodded gloomily. was a great relief to her to have Charlotte joke 
‘*We’ve got to think out some other way!’’ | about the matter. Charlotte set to work at her 
the girl cried. ‘‘It will spoil all our good | practising. She forgot hard times, Roman- 
times—everything! O Tom, if you could find ; nosed boarders, and everything else in her 
some work to do and I gave up my music, | eagerness to conquer a difficult passage. In 
don’t you suppose we could manage it?’’ the sunny afternoon stillness, again and again 
Tom turned to the window. ‘‘I asked dad,’’ | she played it till at last the notes began to run 
he said. ‘‘I asked him ‘two weeks ago. He | softly under her fingers like the sound of rip- 
won’t hear of my stopping school; he says it | pling water. It was a passage that she had 
would be foolish, and I can see that he’s right. | long been working over, and now she almost 
It isn’t taking a boarder that I mind; it’s | had it—just a little softer and lighter—just a 
being sixteen and not helping. Oh, I might | little! With glowing cheeks and shining eyes 
get a job for holidays, maybe, but I wouldn’t | she repeated it. In about ten times more she 
earn enough to count. ’’ | had mastered it. Exultant, she dropped her 
‘*You may not mind the boarder,’’ Charlotte | tired arms. And just then the door - bell 
retorted, ‘‘but I do! To have no place for | rang. 
company, and never feel free with your friends; She answered it, not guessing the picture 
at meals because you have to talk before a | she made with her flushed face and the joy in 
stranger; to have all sorts of people trailing | her young eyes. Suddenly, like the snuffing 
up- and down-stairs, or filling the parlor—I | of a candle, the light in her eyes went out; 
know mother! She’d let anybody walk all | before her, Roman nose, eye-glasses and all, 
over her —’’ stood the boarder! 
Charlotte broke off, gulping back angry! Charlotte waited in stony silence. The 
tears. ‘Tom looked at her in amazement. sudden transformation plainly bewildered the 
‘*Why, Charl, old girl!’’ he cried. woman. 
‘‘Oh, go, Tom!’’ Charlotte cried, passion- ‘*Have I made a mistake?’’ she asked. ‘‘! 





its birthright, wages perpetual warfare with the | ately. ‘‘Don’t you see that I just can’t talk?’’ | was looking for board in a private family, and 








Mrs. Jessop of the First Church told me of 
a Mrs. Richards at 3317 Wabash Avenue —’’ 

‘*Yes, this is the place, ’’ Charlotte answered. 
‘‘Mrs. Richards is not in, but I can show you 
the room. ”’ 

“Tf it will not trouble you.”’ 

Without a word, Charlotte led the way. 
‘“There’s a closet here,’’ she said, ‘‘and your 
trunks could go up in the attic if you preferred. 
The terms are forty-five dollars a month.’’ 
Standing stiff and frigid in the doorway, she 
said it as if she had been reciting a hated 
lesson. 

The stranger gave an exclamation of pleasure 
when she stepped into the large, sunny room. 

‘* How lovely!’’ she cried. ‘‘It’s the kind of 


room I’ve dreamed of, but I didn’t suppose it | 
| made her keep on. 


existed! Could I come at once—to-morrow ? 
I can bring references if your mother wishes | 
them. ’”’ 


‘*But you haven’t seen mother !’’ Charlotte | 


gasped in dismay. 

*‘Oh, yes, I’ve seen her at church. And to 
see her once is enough. Besides —’’ She 
turned toward the girl and smiled, but at sight 
of the cold young face her smile died. ‘‘Per- 
haps I could come in and see her this evening, ’’ 
she suggested. 

‘She will be home then,’’ Charlotte ad- 
mitted. 

She led the way down-stairs and opened the 


door; then she dashed into the library and | 


threw herself upon the old couch in a torrent 
of tears. The boarder had come! She knew 
it—she knew it! Oh, if she had only been 
playing a fortissimo passage—so that for just 
five minutes she would not have heard the 
door-bell ! 

When Mrs. Richards returned, Charlotte 
announced, in a carefully controlled voice: 

‘*The boarder has come. She has a Roman 
nose and eye-glasses and puffs. She is coming 
to make arrangements with you this evening. 
She will probably move in at five o’clock in 
the morning. ’’ 

Charlotte’s prediction proved almost entirely 
correct. The boarder did not ask to move in 
at five o’clock in the morning, but she did 
arrange to come at five in the afternoon. 

‘*Her name is Miss Jeffries,’’ Mrs. Richards 
said to Charlotte, ‘‘and I think that she is 
homesick, dear.’’ 

Charlotte shut her lips firmly. So was she 
homesick—homesick for the dear old times and 
the freedom, so homesick she could die of it, 
she said to herself, passionately. 

Dinner that night was the most awkward 
meal the Richards family had ever known. 
Charlotte was icily polite, Tom silent; not all 
of Mr. Richards’s courtesy, or of Mrs. Rich- 
ards’s gentle thoughtfulness, could lighten the 
atmosphere. The boarder was plainly uncom- 
fortable, and slipped away to her room the 
moment the meal was over. 

“Oh, wasn’t itawful?’’ Charlotte whispered 
to Tom on the stairs. 

‘*Yes,’? Tom agreed. ‘‘But of course,’’ he 
added, practically, ‘‘it won’t stay like that.’’ 

And Tom was right. By the end of the 
week Tom looked on Miss Jeffries as one of 
the family, and Mrs. Rich- 
ards and the boarder 
laughed together like old 
friends. Only Charlotte 
held herself aloof. 

As the weeks passed, 
Charlotte actually grew 
pale and thin; and her 
mother, who was watching 
her with anxious eyes, 
eagerly welcomed an 
Easter invitation for her 
from an old friend. ‘‘You 
must go, dear—you need 
the change, ’’ she said. 

And one April morn- 
ing Charlotte found herself 
upon the train, with ten 
days’ vacation before her. 
She needed rest more than 
she knew ; she was tired in 
body and in mind. Ten happy days made | 


her over, and sent her home ashamed of her | 


behavior, and resolved to begin again. She 
even decided to take an early train and sur- 
prise her mother—and Miss Jeffries. 

Eager and rosy, she ran up the steps of the 
house. It seemed ages before Maggie opened 
the door. Charlotte seized her by both hands 
and whirled her round, and then dashed up 
the stairs to her mother’s room. At the door 
she met some one coming out with a tray. 
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only made Charlotte more angry. 
of the boarder’s taking care of her mother! 


**That afternoon when I came, 


I heard you playing, and when you came to} 
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To think | on steadily : 


| with shower-baths, and gymnasiums, and 
| kitchens, and with refreshment rooms, where 


‘*Will you come in a moment?’’ Miss Jeffries | the door, you looked so like Rose—I can’t | teachers and pupils can get cheap and nutritious 


asked. ‘‘I have something to tell you.”’ 
Charlotte walked in. 


Miss Jeffries was | had had a glimpse of heaven. 


It was as if I 
I could hardly 


tell you what it was to me. 


silent a moment; her blue eyes looked tired | believe that it was real, and I was right—it 


and faded. At last she spoke slowly: 


| was too good to be true. 


“TI am going to leave at the end of the | 


month. It isn’t right to stay—when I make 
you so unhappy. I’ve been trying to shut my 
eyes to it, but I can’t any longer. I can’t tell 
you what being here has meant to me. You 
see, I’ve never been in a real home since I 
was seventeen. My mother died then, and our 
family was broken up. Uncle James took the 
children, and Rose and I tried to get along 
by ourselves. Rose was studying music, and I 
I worked my fingers to 
‘the bone to earn enough for both of us. And 
then, in a year, Rose died.’’ 

Her voice broke, and she stopped. The 
room was utterly still. 





The nights and 
nights I’ve lain awake, trying to think how I 
could make you like me just a little bit! 
people can’t like to order, that’s all; 
anybody’s fault. So I’m going next week. 
wanted to tell you—to make your home-coming 
a real one, and —’’ 


She turned away. But suddenly two im- 


petuous young arms were about her, and an | 


impetuous young voice was sobbing out, ‘‘Oh, 
I’ve been so cruel—so cruel! Please, please 
stay and let me try again!’’ 

The boarder looked up; her tired eyes were 
full of a radiant light. 


‘*Hark!’? she said. ‘‘Your mother has 


In a moment she went | heard you—or felt you. Go to her, dear.’’ 
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DAY the American schoolhouse is 
r and more conspicuous than it has 


Tis 


| with them some drawbacks. 
| proved unfortunate that those well able to pro- 


ever Boos Year by year it has grown | | vide their own books were tempted to rely | school building and the school children. 


But | 
it isn’t | 
1| 


food. 


W 


Keeping the Children Well. 


E rejoice to think of the growing inter- 
est of the medical profession in school 
hygiene, especially of the good work 
of the school physician and the school nurse. 
We have heard with the deepest interest and 
satisfaction that simple glasses have corrected 
the blurred vision of little children; that 
teachers have come to recognize that often 
deafness has caused many a child to seem, 
and doubtless to feel, dull and stupid; that 
greater physical well-being and increased intel- 
ligence have followed the removing of adenoids 
and other growths that stopped noses and 
throats. We realize the prevalence of defective 
teeth and the pain of toothache, and know 
that early and wise precautions will prevent 
such things; we like to think of cleaner bodies 
and cleaner hands and faces. We value highly 
all chances for exercise and games, and for 
acquaintance with skies and clouds, and with 
birds and plants and other specimens that are 
now kept, or that will eventually be kept, in 
the school museum, or the school aquarium, 
or the school conservatory. 
| But after all is said and done, it will always 


In this case it | be the teacher who must be our main reliance 


for the proper hygiene and sanitation of the 
In 


in size and attractiveness, until now it is | upon public aid rather than individual effort; | her hand lie in large part not only the power 
usually more imposing and better kept than | it was found, moreover, 


the dwelling-houses that gather about it, | that the passing of used’ 
much as the medieval town once clustered | books from one child to 
about the castle or the cathedral. By its size | another was a_ possible 
and by the care that is devoted to it, the school- | means of transmitting 
house testifies to the interest of the people in | contagious and infectious 


the best things of this world, in the same way 
that the church testifies to their concern about 


the world to come. It is evidence of the belief | was the coming of the 
of the people in the importance of preparing | school physician to look 
for this life, just as the church is evidence of |over the bodies of the 


their desire to prepare for the life to come. 


In looking at any such modern schoolhouse | especially to see that eyes 
we can realize how-far we have come from | |and ears are sound and 
‘*the little red schoolhouse’’ that our ancestors | | normal, and to inspect the 
The | | teeth, to see that they are 
census shows that we Americans are still in | | attended to before it is too 


attended, and that some of us remember. 


large measure a rural people, and yet to many | 
millions the little red schoolhouse is to-day 
only the subject of a tale that is told of some 
remote but delightful rural past. 


The Passing of the Country Schoolhouse. 


HERE once there were scattered farm- 
houses and country roads, there are 
now paved streets and crowded tene- 

ments. Where apple-trees grew,—heavy in 





May with rose-tinted blossoms, in October with 
ruddy fruit, and in winter with glistening | 
snow,—brick or wooden dweiling-houses now | 
stand, filled with busy families, and noisy 
with the voices of eager children. Here the 
only wild birds are pigeons and sparrows, 
the only wild beasts, rats 
and mice. Here the streets 
are the principal play- 
grounds of the children. 
The home is often narrow 
and crowded. The joys of 
tools and wood-shed, of saw 
and ax are rare, or perhaps 
unknown. 

Under these conditions the 
little red schoolhouse with 
its small numbers of pupils, 
the abundant grounds, the 
unfrequented roads, the} 





In their place, however, we | 
can have, and fortunately 
we do have, the modern schoolhouse with a/| 
yard, with many pleasant rooms, fresh air, | 
some quiet, a fair degree of cleanness, good 
order, attractive pictures, and often window- | 
boxes filled with flowering plants. 

For the children of the tenements, and even 
of crowded districts where the houses are sep- 
arated, the schoolhouse must as far as possible | 
replace the things that belonged to the little 
red schoolhouse, but are wanting in thickly 
settled communities. For example, to provide 


It was Miss Jeffries. She started at seeing | the fresh air of former times, it should furnish | 


Charlotte, and closed the door hurriedly behind 
her. 

Charlotte turned white. 
she gasped. 


|a gymnasium, in which the animal spirits 
| formerly worked off on the farm, or in the! 
‘*Ts mother sick?’’ | woods, following birds and wild animals, painful wounds upon exposed skins. We must 
|or fishing in brooks or ponds, can find a/| remember, too, that whereas ballrooms, in order 


diseases. 
Another forward step 


school children, in order 


late. Most interesting of 
all, however, has been the 
introduction of the school 
nurse, who, with almost a 
mother’s solicitude, inter- 
ests herself in the physical well-being of the 
children, and helps them in every way within 
her power. 

And yet in spite of these excellent things, 
and many more, the best provision for the 
healthfulness and wholesomeness of a school- 
house or a schoolroom is an intelligent, watch- 
ful, and well-trained teacher, who, besides 


her ordinary teaching from books, will set an | 
|example of cheerful, wholesome, and happy 
it | 


living. Such an example is indispensable; 
is the very foundation-stone of her profession. 
We can safely say, therefore, that the best | 
thing about a schoolhouse or a school is a| 
sound, wholesome, and healthy teacher; she 
alone can see to it that the schoolroom is clean, 
and that the air is as good as possible; that 
the children are encouraged to be both clean 
and tidy; that the light is tempered, if need 
be, by shades; that the drinking-water is pure 
and abundant and cool; that the general sur- 
roundings are cheerful and inspiring, and that 
the halls are quiet—at least during study 
hours. 


There is a tendency nowadays to dwell upon | 


things rather than upon people, to magnify 


fields and woods, the wild | the importance of pictures, busts, ventilation, | 
plants, and occasionally the | forms and heights for desks, and a hundred 

wild animals, would be de- | and one other matters that are all worthy of 

lightful if we could have | interest, but that are of secondary importance | 
them—but that cannot be. | | compared with the point of view, the voice, 

| the manner, and the example of the teacher. 


Sunburn of the Mind and Body. 


OR example, there is some reason to sus- | 


pect that many of our schoolhouses now- 
adays are overlighted, especially on sunny 


| days and on the sunny sides of buildings. No 


doubt the little red schoolhouse was needlessly 
and perhaps injuriously dark, but it does not 
follow that because light is an excellent germi- 


| cide, children should sit in rooms powerfully 


illuminated, even when the light falls, as it 


should fall, from the left, and not into their | 


faces. We must remember that there is such a 
thing as sunburn, and that sunlight can inflict 


‘She is better to-day,’’ Miss Jeffries an- | wholesome outlet. In place of the fresh air of | to favor excitement and stimulate interest, 


swered. ‘‘It is grippe. She’s been ill for four 
days, but she wouldn’t let us send for you. 


And now, before you see her, I’ll have to tell | 
She must not be taken | 


her that you’ve come. 
by surprise. ’’ 


meadows and hillsides, there should be fresh 
air drawn if possible from some high point 
and driven through the building. Although 
for some of the elements of the rural school- 
house life no substitute can be found, it is 


Charlotte trembled from head to foot. The | possible in most cities to furnish some things 
sudden shock, the relief, and a hot anger—that | that were entirely unknown in earlier days. 


this stranger should give her orders—swept 
over her all at once. 


In some respects a long step forward was 


made when the people who pay the taxes that 


Miss Jeffries opened the door of her own | support the schools, furnished every child with 


room ; the light from the south window showed 


lines of weariness in her face, but the sight | 


text-books and other material free of charge. 
But all such forward steps are likely to carry 





need to be brilliantly lighted, churches, libra- | 


ries and schoolrooms should be designed rather 
for repose, and quiet, and contemplation. 
There is probably such a thing as mental sun- 
burn quite as there is sunburn of arms or 
necks or shoulders. 

We may well rejoice in the modern city 
schoolhouse, with its large and spacious rooms, 


its ventilating systems, its smoothly finished | 


walls, and its adjustable seats. We can look 


forward with satisfaction to the time when | 
every such schoolhouse shall also be provided | 








THE SCHOOL PHYSICIAN 


of intellectual life or death, 
but the responsibility for 
the physical training and 
physical well-being of her 
pupils. If she herself is 
pale, dyspeptic, and low- 
spirited, or nervous, irrita- 
ble, and cross; if, in short, 
her own standard of phys- 
ical well-being is low, then 
she will be likely to be suf- 
fering from colds; she will 
insist on having windows 
closed when they ought to 
be open ; she will care little 
for gymnasiums, or baths, 
or playgrounds, or games, 
or walks into the country 
and the parks; and if she 
does not care, the children, 
who get their inspiration 
from her, will consciously 
| or unconsciously follow her example, and the 
best of ventilating systems, lighting arrange- 
ments, adjustable seats, playgrounds and other 
school properties will be of little value. 

To the normal, healthy, wholesome teacher, 
| Sooner or later, supervisors and superintendents 
{and commissioners must turn, for to-day she 
| Stands more nearly in the place of the parents 
than ever before. In matters of health and 
| physical well-being, as well as in respect to 
mental growth, development, and welfare, her 
opinions and her requirements must determine 

the final standard. 


| wt tt 


The House of the Lord’s Prayer. 


By Rev. Francis E. Clark. 





vicinity of Jerusalem is ‘‘The Church 

of the Lord’s Prayer,’’ and yet com- 
paratively few travelers see it, and little is 
said about it in even the best guide-books. 

On the south side of the Mount of Olives, 
not far from the traditional Garden of Geth- 
semane, are some so-called ‘‘ Latin Buildings, ’’ 
consisting of a nunnery, ‘‘The Church of the 
Creed,’’ and ‘‘ The Church of the Lord’s 
Prayer,’’ ascribed to St. Helena, which is 
built over an old basilica. According to tradi- 
tion, on this spot Christ taught His disciples 
to pray, and gave them the words that we call 
‘*The Lord’s Prayer.’’ 

The present building was erected by the 
Princess La Tour d’ Auvergne more than forty 
years ago. It is said that the first church was 
built when, in the time of the crusades, a 
wonderful sermon was: preached on this spot 
by Peter the Hermit. 

The church itself is small and unpretentious. 
The hall leading to it, built round a beautiful 


Ovi of the most interesting places in the 


| court, is notable, for it contains the Lord’s 


Prayer in thirty-seven different languages, 
each version printed in bold letters on a great 
marble tablet. New tablets are constantly 
being added. The last are the Slovene and 
Ojibway, and are placed in the church itself. 
The following are the thirty-seven languages, 
as I copied them down in my note-book : 
Turkish, Arabic, Armenian, Hebrew, Kurd- 
ish, Bohemian, Coptic, Ethiopian, Chinese, 
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Gaelic, German, English, Russian, Danish, | particular order. The only important lan- | you,’’ Hale informed him. He looked at the 
Slavonian, Norwegian, Greek, Syrian, Chal-| guages I missed were the Dutch, Finnish, 


dean, Latin, Polish, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Georgian, Italian, French, Samaritan, Breton, 
Hungarian, Flemish, Provengal, Sanskrit, 
Catalan, Basque, Slovene, Ojibway, Swedish. 

The tablets seemed to be arranged in no 






N a vague way Hale knew that there were 
camps of the Telos Company somewhere 
in the region. But as there was no trail to 

show him in what direction lay a camp, he was 
helpless. His school field-work had made him 
sensible of the dangers that beset any one who 
becomes utterly lost in the woods. 

Overcoming his dismay, he set his eyes on 

the sun, and resolved to keep his head, what- 
ever happened. ‘The wretches who had aban- 


donéd him had hinted at their defense in the | 


note they had left. They could say that their 
orders were to put him on a timber tract. 
They could absolve themselves from blame by 
pointing out that a forester for the Telos Com- 
pany should not require constant guardians. 
In this wicked business Hale could see the 
hand of John P. Batterson. Plainly Batter- 


son still believed that he was dealing with a | 


spy who threatened his position and his pocket- 
book. 

Hale ate a frugal breakfast, swung his 
knapsack to his back, and started. His com- 
pass was of little use, for all directions were 
alike, so far as the existence of camps went. 
And on finding a camp lay his only hope. 

He marked a distant depression among the 
trees, and took his course for that, in the hope 
that he might come upon a water- 
course. In a lumbering region water- 
courses usually lead to tote-roads or to 
‘*ramdowns,’’ and these, in turn, point 
the way to camps. 

He was in a part of the country that 
seemed to have no trails. Its lack of 
streams had made it inaccessible to 
lumbermen until the demands of the 
forest butchers had compelled them to 
resort to such solitudes for standing 
timber. 

Ten minutes after leaving the ridge, 
Hale was in the dim depths under the 
big trees; only the downward slope of 
the ground assured him that the way he 
was going must be the right way to the 
thread of water that might lead him 
out of the maze. 

The watercourse that he finally 
reached led him to a pond, but the 
pond promised nothing. The woods 
crowded to the edge of the water. He 
had found no trails, and the stretch of 
shore that he could command from the 
end of the little promontory to which 
he worked his way through the under- 
growth showed no sign of a clearing. 
His compass and the top tassels of the 
spruces pointed the way to the south, 
but he was not certain that the drain- 
age of the basin led that way. 

He ate a meager luncheon, sitting 
on a boulder that was lapped by the 
sparkling waves. But he was so lonely 
and worried that he did not enjoy the charm 
of the place. A meditative fox that strolled 
along a log across a near-by cove, and a mink 
that slipped past him, followed by her little 
ones, gave him a hint that in this spot human 
beings rarely intruded on nature. 

Hale decided to follow the shore of the pond 
in search of an outlet. When he had walked 
half a mile, he saw something that startled 
him. 

A man was seated on a fallen log, intent 
on something that he held in his open hand. 
He was an elderly man. His clothes marked 
him unmistakably as a woodsman—not a 
sojourner, but a dweller in the woods. 

He did not start when Hale walked up to 
him. He looked up in quite a matter-of-fact 
way, greeted the stranger, and glanced in 
the direction from which he had come. 

‘Guide coming with the packs, I reckon?’’ 
he said, after another look at the young man’s 
attire. 

“I’m not a sportsman,’’ the young man 
replied. ‘‘I’m a forester for the Telos Com- 
pany. I’m alone—that is, I’m alone now.”’ 

He sat down on the log, near enough to 
examine what the man held in his hand. 
It was a small wooden box, with a hole in 
its side the size of a ten-cent piece. 

‘*A bee tole,’’ the owner explained, when 
he became aware of his visitor’s interest. 
‘*The first chap has just been here and taken 
away his load. He’ll be back with a friend 
in a little while. ’’ 

Hale saw something that interested him still 
more. A small coil of cord was on the log by 
the man’s side. With slow jerks the cord was 
slipping off the coil, and was being drawn into 
a hole under the log. 

**Tt’s only Moses,’’ said the man, smiling 
at Hale’s astonished stare. ‘‘Might as well 
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Bulgarian, Japanese, and the great languages | 
of India, like Hindustani, Mahrati, Telugu, 
and Tamil. Doubtless these will be added 
later. Our illustration shows the Kurdish and 
| Hebrew tablets. 





have two irons in the fire at once; that’s the 
way I figure.’’ 

When Hale began to ask questions, the 
stranger set down his box, and pulling on the 
cord, drew it in slowly, hand over hand. 

‘*T reckon I’ll have Moses out of there. | 
Our talk has made it too lively round here. | 
They’d stay there’ and smother before they’d | 
take chances outside. Another day will do| 

| just as well for me. ’’ | 
Hale watched the cavity from which the 
|cord was issuing with little hitches. The 
object at the end proved to be a mud-turtle. | 





man with fresh interest. 


| 


} 


suppose. But for a good many years I worked 
as well as I knew how for some one else, and 


‘‘Where do you want to go?’’ asked Lead-|I didn’t get anywhere. And when I found 


better. 


| 


out that honest work wasn’t getting me any- 


It was a question that made Hale view his | where, I came here and worked for myself. 


predicament in a new light. 

Where did he want to go? 

Certainly not back to Spectacle dam, to meet 
the sneers of John P. Batterson! If Hale were 
to return without having accomplished any- 
thing, the report of his first week of forestry 
work for the Telos Company would not impress 
the directors with his fitness. 

Yet what could he accomplish, dropped in 
those vast woods, without any knowledge of 
metes and bounds? He knew exactly what 
he could have done if the explorers had let him 
travel with them on their rounds. A little 
codperation would have enabled him to carry 
out his plans. Leadbetter’s question fairly 
‘*stumped’’ him. Where did he want to go? 





the host. 


It’s only fubbing, I suppose they’ll say. But 
it made me happy while I was doing it.’’ 

‘**There’s a lot of comfort in any work that 
a man does with all his heart!’’ cried Hale. 

There was homely comfort everywhere about 
this cozy corner in the big woods. Two cats 
dozed in the sun, an old white horse whinnied 
from the window of a log hovel, and there was 
a garden, enclosed to keep out wild animals. 
The pond came dancing almost to the door of 
the camp. 

‘*Tf you want to earn your keep, Mr. Hale, 
you can take that pole, step out on the rock, 
and catch a few trout for our supper,’’ said 
**T don’t have to go out of my own 


| dooryard for trout.’’ 


He roused himself from his musing to find | 


the eyes of the woodsman fixed on him with 
kindly inquiry. Leadbetter seemed to realize 
that this strange young man was in trouble. 
The impulses of youth are sudden, and more- 
over, Hale was alone in a strange country. 
He told his story, frankly and fully. 
‘*Well,’’ said Leadbetter, ‘‘I wouldn’t have 


One end of a piece of wire was twisted into | been surprised at a great deal worse from John 
/a hole in the edge of the tuytle’s shell; at) Batterson; and what ‘Straddler’ Corrison and 


the other end was a little tin box, and from | ‘Sawed-off’ Dumphy did to you was as natural | 


| up in the young man. 


Within ten minutes Hale had proved the 
truth of the boast. He cleaned the fish and 
carried them into the lean-to kitchen, where 
Leadbetter was nipping disks for biscuits from 
a generous piece of fresh-rolled dough. 

The joy of living was once more springing 
Eager to help, he led 
the horse to the pond for his drink, stuffed the 
stove with wood, and finally sat down to 


| supper with the most voracious appetite he had 


ever brought to a table. But even while he 





this smoke was curling through holes that | 
had been punched in it. 

‘‘That’s a smudge made of dry fungus,’’ | 
| explained the owner of the turtle. ‘‘I hitch 
it to Moses and start him into a fox hole, and 
if there are youngsters in there and everything 
is nice and quiet outside, why, pop goes the 
fox! A snare at the edge of the hole, and 
you have them! I reckon there are young 
| foxes in this den. But I’ll get ’em later. 
I’ve got an order from a man down-country 
for a pair. He wants them to put in his 





ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


AND FINALLY SAT 


crowd round to see them. ’’ 
‘*T’m sorry I’ve bothered you, ’’ said Hale. 
‘*You haven’t bothered me. The way I’m | 
fixed now I have plenty of time.’’ 


as it is for a bear to steal molasses. You let | ate, his eyelids drooped. The relaxation that 
me run this thing over in my mind a few | follows anxiety, struggle and hard work was 
minutes. ’’ upon him. 

He squinted to watch the flight of a bee) ‘Bed for you, sir, right now!’’ said the 
that was just leaving the box with a fresh | host, when they had finished supper. ‘‘There’s 
load, and then plodded on in the direction the | your bunk. Make for it while you’ve still got 
insect had taken. Hale followed. | life enough to take off your boots. ’’ 

At last the old man pushed his way through | Hale went to sleep almost as soon as he 
a thick growth of young hackmatack, and closed his eyes. The next morning he lay for 
came upon the huge hulk of a blasted pine. a few moments in the luxury of a half-doze, 


He walked round it, surveying it carefully, | until the clink of dishes in the lean-to told 


and then pointed high up on the rotting trunk. | him that his host was up and about. 


DOWN TO SUPPER. 


the sky. 





He dressed slowly, puzzling over his 
situation. During breakfast he talked 
little; he was thinking, and Leadbetter 
respected his guest’s meditations. 

For a long time after breakfast the 
old man sat on the edge of the porch, 
looking out across the sparkling waters 
of the pond. He turned suddenly. 

‘*You can’t figure it to suit you, can 
you?”’ 

‘*No, I can’t,’’ said Hale. ‘‘I can’t 
accomplish anything by staying up 
here. I depended on those explorers, 
and did not bring plots of the T. C. 
tracts. I’m not even sure that the com- 
pany has plots of these tracts. ’’ 

‘*John P. Batterson doesn’t believe 
in furnishing ammunition of that kind 
to any one—not even to his company. 
And he has had the whole say of 
operations up here. ’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t get any satisfaction if I 
went back to him. He will probably 
make up some kind of story of my 
actions and send in a report to hurt me 
with the directors. ’’ 

‘*Of course he will. He doesn’t want 
you to succeed. His salary has depended 
on results, and he gets results by slaugh- 
tering the woods. I’m glad the T. C. 
is waking up, but —’’ 

Another long silence ensued. The 
old man gazed thoughtfully out over 
the lake. 

‘*Mr. Hale,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘the 


|store window. ‘They tell me that the folks! From a cleft in the tree bees were flinging | name I go by in the woods is Hard-Luck Anse 
themselves into the air—little pellets against | Leadbetter. 


I started in as an independent 


operator. I had a few thousand dollars and a 


‘“‘This is it—I’ve struck it sooner than I | lot of courage. For two seasons I had my drive 


thought I should. 


I won’t trouble it now. | held up until the Junedrought hit me. I went 


He sighed, and picked up his wooden box. Some wet day later, when a smudge won’t be | broke. Then I took some poplar contracts— 


A bee had alighted on it. 
hovering, ready to alight. 
**See the dust of flour on his leg?’’ asked 

the man. ‘‘I popped it on him when he was 

here before. Anise and sugar in the box— | 
that’s what toles them. He found a prize, 

and now he brings back a friend. That’s the 
friend, the one without any flour. I suppose 


you know all about lining bees ?’’ | Dumphy and Corrison. 
| that wouldn’t help you. 


**T don’t know anything about it.’’ 

‘*Well, I watch the chap with flour on him 
and time him on his trip. Get his line and 
work up on it, and time him again. When I 


jumper. 


Another was | dangerous, I’ll come with the old horse and a | minded my own business and worked as hard 
There’ll be more honey than one | as I knew how. 


The same man who held up 


man wants to lug, if I’m any judge of bee- my log drive got a special act through the 
trees. ’’ | legislature, closing the streams in this section 

He slipped the little box into his pocket, and | to poplar pulp-wood, on the ground that it got 
tucked the patient turtle under his arm. water-logged and clogged the channel. By 


‘*You’d better come home with me, Mr. 
Hale,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s no use to hunt for 
If you found them, 
They don’t propose 
to let you do your work. It’s all understood 
between them and Batterson. My camp is up 


the pond a mile or so. You’re welcome there | 
think I’m pretty near the tree, I move to the | until you can decide what to do. 
right or the left, tole another bee, line him, | I’m thinking, too. 


I’m only Hard-Luck Anse, 


and find where the lines intersect—and there’s | but perhaps I can be of help to you.’’ 


your tree!’’ 
When the bees had loaded up and gone, Hale 
and his new acquaintance followed the line of 


their flight. 


‘‘Tf you are not too busy,’’ Hale said, when 
they were once more seated, waiting for the 
bees, ‘‘I’d like to hire you to guide me out of 
these woods. I’ll confess frankly that I’m 
lost. ’’ 

‘“*T have time enough.’’ The man’s tone 
was somewhat doleful; there was a hint in it 
that he had more time than he needed. ‘‘If 
you’ve been in these woods any length of time 
you may have heard of me. My name is 
Leadbetter. But if any one has ever said any- 
thing to you about me, they’ve most likely 
called me ‘Hard-Luck Anse.’ I reckon I’ve 

| earned the name all right!’’ 
| ‘**I’m new up here; I have never heard of 


He slipped his hatchet out of his belt and | 


| blazed his way from the tree—a precaution 
against the day when he should return. 

After a half-hour’s walk they came into a 
road that was hardly more than a trail, and 
at the end, beside the pond, was Leadbetter’s 
camp. 

It was an ‘‘octagon’’ of small, peeled logs, 
built in painstaking fashion. 


supported the porch; the small branches had 
been left on, and woven about the trunks. 
Every detail of the place spoke of loving care 
' and patient toil. 


‘*You like it, eh ?’’ asked Leadbetter, pleased | 


**So do 
I’ve put in many a long day’s 
Only some more of Anse Lead- 


by his guest’s admiring comments. 
I, Mr. Hale. 
work on it. 


| better’s foolishness! A lot of time wasted, I 


| my system of rafting it didn’t, but the legis- 


Meanwhile | 


Jig-saw scrolls | 
decorated the eaves, and young, peeled spruces | 


lature heard only one side of the case. No 
notice was served on me to be on hand and 
present my side. If I took railroad-sleeper 
contracts or cut poles for the telegraph-lines, 
it was all the same! Something happened to 
me. One man did the figuring to make it 
happen. And that man was John P. Batter- 
son. ’’ 

‘*Doesn’t he intend to let anybody else have 
a show in this section ?’’ 

‘*Only a few have had the courage—or folly 
—to try it. I’ve tried the hardest; and they 
call me Hard-Luck Leadbetter as a result.’’ 

‘**T can’t understand why a man has such a 
disposition as Batterson. He can make money 
enough without having to ruin any one.’’ 

‘*The men who have the most are the ones 
who want to have it all. John P. Batterson 
wants this region for himself. As long as he 
has only his own slaves in here, he is able to 
carry on his trickery for his own profit. It 
isn’t a matter of a square deal with him—it’s 
one of dollars. ’’ 

‘‘Why haven’t you been to the directors of 
the Telos Company? My uncle is one of the 
stockholders. I’m going to have a few words 
to say myself about John P. Batterson.’’ 

‘‘With all due respect to you, Mr. Hale, 











you’re too new a hand in woods matters to be 
able to prove a case against Batterson. It 
would simply mean that you’d lose your job.’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t seem to be much of a job.’’ 

Leadbetter broke the long silence that fol- 
lowed. 

“Your uncle is interested in seeing you get 
ahead in life, isn’t he?’’ 

‘‘He has given me my education and got 
this position for me. He is one of the finest 
men alive.’ ~ 

‘*T don’t want to discourage you, or inter- 
fere with your work or your prospects with 
the Telos Company. But I know Batterson 
better than you know him. I know your 
position will never amount to much as long as 
he has anything to say about it. It isn’t for 
his interest to have a forestry expert on the 
T. C. lands. Maybe the company will wake 
up some day. It’s all dividends and present 
profits just now—and he is lying about the 
resources that are left. If there was any other 
outlook for you, I wouldn’t mention what I’m 
going to mention. But as matters stand, Mr. 
Hale, you won’t lose much if nothing comes 
out of the trip I’m going to suggest to you. 
It only means a little of your time.’’ 

He hesitated. 

‘*Tell me what it is,’’ the young man said. 

‘*No, I’ll not explain now. You wouldn’t 
goif I did. From John Batterson down, the 
opinion of people in these woods is that I’m 
only a useless crank. You found me fooling 
away my time. Now I’m going to ask you 
to take a walk with me. It’s something of a 
walk—ten miles from here straight into the 
deep woods. ’’ 

‘*Where do we go?’’ asked Hale. 

**To Misery Gore. ’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t sound very inviting.’’ 

“Tt goes well with my nickname. Will you 
go with me?’’ 

There was something in Leadbetter’s tones, 
and especially something in his wistfulness, 
that made Hale decide on the instant. 

**T’ll go,’’ he said. 

‘*Then we’ll not waste any time in starting. 
You might change your mind.’’ Leadbetter 
hurried off to begin preparations. He stuffed 
sacks with simple cooking utensils, with meal 
and pork, and sundries of the woodsman’s kit. 
He brought out the horse and strapped the 
burdens on its back. On the top of the pack 
he put a neatly folded tent. 

Their way took them north, along tote-roads 
for the first part of the journey, and then 
through the forest by paths that the old man 
followed unerringly. The stolid white horse 
had the sure-footedness of a deer, and their 
pace was a brisk one. They had covered more 
than three-quarters of the distance when they 
camped for the night near the inlet of a lake. 

In the morning Leadbetter hurried breakfast 
with a boyish eagerness to be off. 

The last stage of the journey was a climb 
up densely wooded terraces. Great spruces 
interlocked their branches overhead, and the 
aisles of the forest were dim, although the sun 
was bright. 

Hale surveyed this magnificent growth with 
the appreciative gaze of the forester. There 
were no signs of cuttings, none of the slash of 
the lower lands. It was virgin territory. 

‘*T see you are keeping your eyes about 
you,’’ Leadbetter remarked. 

‘*Tf you had told me that such a timber 
tract was still left in this land of cut-and- 
slaughter, I’d have had hard work to believe 
you,’’ Hale replied. 

‘*The valley at the foot of this slope is dry. 
The men who have wanted to make money 
easily haven’t bothered about a tract like this. 
That’s one reason why it hasn’t been cut. 
This is the township I mentioned—Misery 
Gore. ’’ 

‘*How did it get that name?’’ 

‘*Tt was named before I was born. And 
whoever named it must have known what was 
going to happen to me here. ’’ 

He trudged on without explaining this re- 
mark. 

After a time the hill became less steep, and 
at last they came upon a table-land at the top. 
Although the soil was thinner here, the 
‘*blackgrowth,’’ as lumbermen call the conif- 
erous trees, was sturdy and well-set. From 
the edge of this table-land the ground sloped 
sharply downward; the brawling of waters 
sounded through the trees. 

The stream leaped down in swift cascades, 
balked sullenly in basins, and roared through 
gorges. Along the bush-grown road that skirted 
it the old man led the way to the lower levels. 
Occasionally he drew Hale’s attention to a rot- 
ting dam, and some other signs of an attempt 
to control the water for log-driving. 

‘**Tt’s White Horse Brook,’’ said Leadbetter, 
‘‘and I found her a bucking nag when I tried 
to saddle her a good many years ago. But I 
<now her secret now—if only I had the chance 
—one more chance !’’ 

A littie before noon Leadbetter pitched 
camp. They had followed the riotous stream 
lown until it moved more sedately along the 
lower levels. The old man unloaded the horse, 


and turned him loose to hunt for scattered 
patches of grass. 

‘*‘Now, Mr. Hale,’’ Leadbetter said, when 
he had lighted the fire and had hung the 
tea-pail over it on a crotched stick, 


“ you’re 








probably wondering what all this is about. I 
wanted you to use your eyes. You have walked 
through a wonderful tract of timber. You 
have had a glimpse of the lay of the land. 
Now I suppose that in your studies you had 
to look into the lumbering end of forestry ?’’ 

‘*T think I understand the theory.’’ 

‘*From what you’ve seen, as you came along, 
you’d say, wouldn’t you, that the outlook for 
the lumbering end was pretty wicked—timber 
on the wrong side of the slope, a dry valley 
that way, and this way a stream that’s named 
‘Horse,’ but that’s more like a kangaroo?’’ 

**It doesn’t look very favorable, Mr. Lead- 
better, to tell the truth.’’ 

‘*So the old-fashioned lumbermen have 
thought all these years,’’ said the old man. 
‘““They have let it alone. And I’m only a 
crank, with a few dreams in my empty head. 
I lost part of my money trying to lumber this 
tract. I lost the rest of it because John 
Batterson hit me the final blow just when I 
might have staggered through to success. Now 
that you’ve seen the tract, Mr. Hale, what I 
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say to you about it will mean something. | pushing the car were fully twenty feet ahead 


First, I want you to look at this.’’ 

From his wallet he took a yellowed paper, 
unfolded it, and passed it to Hale. 

‘* That is a stumpage contract with the 
owners of Misery Gore. It was made years ago, 
when lumber was cheap, and this section so far 
from everything that it didn’t seem as if the 
tract ever would be logged. That contract gives 
me an option on the tract during my life. 
Queer contract, hey? But the owners were 
glad to get anything. out of the property—it 
came to them as a free gift—a Revolutionary 
soldier’s grant. I paid them, as you’ll see 
there, a certain sum every year to bind the 
contract, whether I lumbered or not. All 
the years I’ve kept that contract alive. It 
has been a hard task since John P. Batterson 
robbed me. I have gone without most of the 
things men enjoy. I have lived like a hermit 
in the woods. I have worked for day’s wages, 
chopping; I have lined bees, dug gum, hunted, 
trapped and guided. But I have been able 





to keep that contract alive.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 






HE narrow-gage 
railway that con- 
nects Mombasa 
with Lake Victoria is 
very small. There are 
three trains a week 


each way. Locomo- 
tives that burn wood 
draw the tiny cars. 

Each of the division 
inspectors, who are 
Englishmen or Scotch- 
men, has about fifty 
miles of road to look 
after. On his trips the 
inspector uses a hand- 
car, not the clumsy 
kind, propelled with 
pump-handles, that is 
common in this coun- 
try, but a light car 
equipped with a long pS 
seat that runs from 
side to side. On that 
the inspector sits, while two barefoot negroes 
run behind and push. A third negro rides as 
passenger until it is time for him to relieve 
one of the other two. 

On two occasions the inspector at Naivasha 
let me accompany him on his trips. We would 
be rolling along through a cut, and suddenly 
glide out on the veld into the very midst of 
a herd of zebras, hartebeests, or Thompson’s 
gazelles. The surprised creatures would bound 
away in all directions, or race along parallel 
with us for half a mile or more. Or perhaps, 
when we were coasting down a grade, we 
would round a sharp curve and surprise a 
hyena or a pair of jackals hunting mice in the 
tall grass. 

Once, after passing through a bit of bush, we 
ran right up to a secretary-bird that was 
stalking along beside the track. He raised his 
wings, flapped them vigorously, and ran along 
the ground, preparatory to taking flight, but 
we were under such headway that we overtook 
him, and I brought him down with a charge 
of number four shot. Now his skin is in one 
of the big cases in the Smithsonian Institution. 

A few months later, when I was traveling in 
a ‘‘down train,’’ I related this experience to 
an inspector who was a fellow passenger. 

**T can understand why a novice might 
think such a trip interesting,’’ he said. ‘‘But 
we get rather accustomed to adventures. I’ll 
tell you one of mine. 

‘“There had been a heavy rain, and the 
road south of Naivasha had suffered badly. 
I put several extra gangs at work to repair the 
damage; the men had been busy for nearly a 
week. Ten miles up the road, in the opposite 
direction, a bridge had been swept away, and 
I had been spending my time there; finally I 
had a chance to take a run south. 

‘*Tt was about nineteen miles to the end of 
the washed-out stretch. The boys, chanting 
their usual song as they pushed the car, sent 
me along at a lively clip. We had gone about 
eight miles, and were traveling through a bit 
of open bush veld, when we saw two rhinos 
standing near the track ahead of us. Ina low 
voice I ordered the boys to stop, and at the 
same moment applied the brake. The car 
stopped about fifty yards from the brutes. 

‘The rumbling of the wheels had attracted 
their attention, and they stood gazing at us. 
One of them walked slowly toward us; then 
it paused and sniffed the air. They were so 
near the track that it would have been impos- 
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sible for us to pass without provoking an attack. 








RHINO WAS DRAWING NEARER EVERY SECOND.” 


We rolled the car back a few rods, and waited 
for them to pass, but they did not seem inclined 
to move. Finally one lay down within twenty 
feet of the track. 

‘*In the hope that if we retired from their 
sight the rhinos would saunter off, I ordered 
the boys to run the car back into the bush. 
There we left it, and I walked down and 
watched the brutes from ambush. 

‘‘T must have remained there twenty-five 
minutes, but the rhinos did not change their 
position. The delay was exasperating. Why 
had I not brought my rifle? We should then 
have had something with which to protect our- 
selves, and I might have put them to flight. 

‘*At last I had the boys bring up the car 
again, and once more we moved forward, 
although I had no clear plan in mind. 

‘*When we were within a hundred yards of 
the animals, we halted and waited develop- 
ments. The rhino that had been lying down 
rose, and stood looking in our direction; and 
its mate also showed signs of interest. 

‘*We began to push the car ahead. Nearer 
and nearer we came. The stupid creatures 
simply stared at us until we were within fifty 
yards of them. Then one puffed, snorted, and 
began a series of comical, awkward bucks ; after 
that it ran about twenty-five yards, and 
stopped. The other stood still and continued 
to stare at us. 

**T ordered one of the boys to walk ahead 
and to try to drive it away from the track. 
Reluctantly he obeyed, much to the amusement 
of his comrades. As the boy waved his arms 
and shouted, the rhino wheeled about and 
rushed off after its companion. I jumped on 
the car, shouted to the boys to push, and we 
started rapidly down the track. 

‘* Ahead there was a sharp bend. For most 
of the way round, the track ran through a cut 
eight feet deep; at the farther end of the cut 
it dropped down a steep grade. 











The rhinos | 
were cutting across this bend, and although | 
the chance of meeting them again at the| 


of us; they had taken to their heels the in- 
stant the rhino appeared. 

‘*The car struck the huge body of the rhino, 
as it rolled by, a glancing blow on the side, 
left the track, and plowed into the bank. The 
rhino jumped to its feet, and with a toss of its 
head, attacked the car. Then, seeing us run- 
ning up the track, it came charging after us. 

‘*The two boys ahead of me ran up the bank 
on the left, and I quickly followed. The 
rhino kept on after the third boy, who was 
dashing along the right-hand side of the track. 
We shouted to him to climb the bank, and he 
bounded up with the agility of a cat. Below, 
in the cut, the animal rushed by us, and it was 
only ten feet behind the boy when he reached 
the top of the bank. The bank was low at 
that point, and the clumsy animal, after slip- 
ping and sliding back into the cut several 
times, succeeded in scrambling up. 

‘*Meanwhile the boy had run some distance 
along the top of the bank, and thrown himself 
flat on the ground. When the rhino reached 
the top, it ambled out on the veld a few yards, 
and since it could not find its enemy, it stopped 
and looked about. 

‘*While the animal’s back was turned, the 
two other boys and I jumped down into the 
cut and made for the upturned car. Hurriedly 
we lifted it on the track. I told the boys to 
push it to the top of the down grade, and to 
wait there for me. Then I climbed the bank, 
and looked about to see what had become of 
my third assistant. On 
the veld, only thirty 
yards from him, the 
rhino stood, snorting 
and puffing, and turn- 
ing first to one side, 
and then to the other. 
I watched my oppor- 
tunity, and then waved 
to the boy several 
times; but he was so 
occupied in watching 
the rhino that at first 
he did not see me. 
Finally, however, he 
jumped up, dashed for 
the bank, and leaped 
into the cut. 

**He was hardly on 
his feet when the brute 
caught sight of him, 
and again charged. 
The boy bounded down 
the track toward us. 
The rhino reached the 
top of the bank a hun- 
dred feet behind him; 
it plunged down, and 
continued the chase 
between the rails. 

‘*T saw at once that the brute would over- 
take the boy long before he could reach the 
car. We took to the bank, and the pursued 
boy followed our example. 

‘*The persistent rhino lost considerable time 
in scrambling clumsily up the bank in pursuit, 
while the boy raced toward us. 

‘*Now was our chance; I saw that the boy 
would reach the car at least fifty yards ahead 
of the rhino. We darted back into the cut, 
and slowly started the car down the grade. 

“The boy kept to the bank till he was 
abreast of us; then he jumped down and 
joined the other two boys in pushing the car. 
The rhino, charging aiong the top of the bank, 
gained on us rapidly. The track was leading 
out of the cut now, and every step that our 
pursuer took brought it nearer our level. 

**T urged the boys to exert every bit of their 
strength, and a few seconds later they jumped 
aboard, for the car had attained such speed that 
there was danger of their being left behind. 

‘*There was nothing we could do now except 
to watch the brute thundering along behind us. 
Although the weight of all four men caused 
the car to gain headway, the rhino was drawing 
nearer every second. Faster and faster we 
sped along, but still the animal gained, until 
it was only a few feet away. 

‘*A short distance ahead was another sharp 
curve, and round this we flew at breakneck 
speed. We were going so fast that I feared 
the car might leave the rails at any moment. 
It was a choice of two evils, and we chose to 
stay with the car as long as it remained on the 
track. As we rounded the curve, I was hor- 
rified to see a gang of graders at work. They 
saw us approaching. One of them cried out 
in alarm, and the whole crowd flung their 
tools aside and bolted into a near-by donga. 

‘*When I again looked back, I saw that the 
rhino had not gained on us in the last hundrod 
yards. As the steepest part of the grade was 
before us, I knew that we had won the race. 
Still the stupid brute kept doggedly on. In 


farther side occurred to 7 the possibility | half a minute more we had reached the steep 


seemed remote. 


| grade, and began to leave our pursuer behind; 


‘*We were nearly out of the cut when a| but it was not until we were a quarter of a 
great dark body suddenly came plunging over | mile in the lead that we saw the rhino slacken 
the bank on our left. We all shouted, and the | his speed, and finally stop. 


rhino tried to turn, but its momentum was 


‘*Then I gently applied the brake, and we 


too great; the animal lost its balance, and came | continued slowly until we had reached the 


rolling down the bank ahead of us. 
‘*The boy who was riding with me jumped, 
and so did I. 


next gang of workmen. 
‘*My one regret is that there were no motion- 


When we struck the ground and | picture men present to record our game of 


turned to run, the two men who had been | hide-and-seek !’’ 
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VICTIMS OF THE FLOOD: ON THE BREAD - LINE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HEN you say that you trust in Provi- 
denee, be sure you do not mean that you 

trust in improvidence. 

URING 1912 the loss from fire in the 

national forests was less than one dollar 
for every 2,000 acres of timbered land—the 
smallest for many years. The result was due 
largely to the increased efficiency of the ward- 
ens and guards; but even their vigilance could 
not prevent hundreds of fires caused by the 
carelessness of campers. 
Os ten years now the United States has 

imported and consumed on the average 
more than 400,000 pounds of opium yearly. 
Less than one-eighth of that amount is needed 
for medical purposes. Germany and Austria, 
with a combined population larger than that 
of the United States, use only 20,000 pounds a 
year. In no country of Europe is the con- 
sumption of the drug anywhere near so large 
as it is here. In a recent report, the govern- 
ment declares that the rapid growth of the 
drug habit in this country is a matter of serious 
concern. But of course the United States 
contains ten times as many Chinese as any 
country of Europe. 

REGON tries to put a high-school educa- 

tion within reach of the boys and girls of 
every rural community. A state law provides 
for a county fund from which any district that, 
either alone or with a neighboring district, 
maintains a standard high school, may draw 
money in proportion to the number of pupils 
in the school. The plan was first tried in 
Lane County in 1908. The six high schools 
of that year, with 523 pupils, have increased 
to sixteen, with nearly a thousand pupils. 
Seven other counties have adopted the plan, 
with the result that now there are said to be 
more high-school pupils in proportion to the 
population than in any other state. 


HEN the first prize flower-garden compe- 

tition in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
was held in 1899, there were only sixty entries. 
But the competitions have continued ever 
since, under the direction of the People’s 
Institute, and last year there were 1,067 com- 
peting gardens. This year the number will 
be still larger. Think how that tells for the 
increased beauty of a city of only 20,000 
people! And the added attractiveness is only 
one of the many good results. A description 
of the Northampton plan, written by the pres- 
ident of the People’s Institute, Mr. George W. 
Cable, the novelist, and printed in The Com- 
panion two years ago, has led other cities and 
towns to undertake a similar work. 

HAT is solid gold? Is it gold with no 

alloy, or if there is alloy, how much? 
Absolutely pure gold, of course, is twenty-four 
carats fine, but manufacturers make ‘‘solid 
gold’’ jewelry that contains only four carats of 
gold and twenty of alloy. Reputable dealers, 
however, think that such a compound ought 
not to be called solid gold. They are willing 
that ten carats of fineness shall justify the 
manufacturer in calling the article gold, al- 
though gold coin is twenty-one and six-tenths 
fine. The National Jewellers’ Board of Trade 
is planning to ask Congress to pass a law for- 
bidding the sale of any article as gold unless 
it is marked so as to show the degree of fine- 
ness. Honesty demands some such protection. 


RDINARILY, there is no particular rela- 

tion between freight shipments and the 
country school; but the case of one Minnesota 
town suggests that the relation may be very 
direct. Although the town had made no 
marked growth in population, its freight busi- 
ness grew rapidly—so rapidly, in fact that it 
attracted the attention of James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern Railroad. On investigation, 
Mr. Hill discovered that the superintendent of 
schools in that town had formed agricultural 
clubs for the boys and girls, and had aroused 
interest in codperation among the farmers, 
with the result that the agricultural exports 
of the community, and the profits of all con- 
cerned, had vastly increased. Perhaps the most 
surprised and pleased man in Minnesota was 
that superintendent of schools when Mr. Hill 
summoned him to the offices of the company 
in St. Paul and offered him an opportunity to 





do the same kind of work on a much larger 


‘| scale along the lines of the great railroad 


system. 
* © 


A TASK FOR THE NATION. 


NCE every year—in the spring —the at- 
() tention of the whole country turns to 
the broad basin that occupies the middle 
of the continent south of the Great Lakes. It 
turns thither not, as it would like, to behold a 
fertile land ready for the plow, and prosperous 
cities humming with manufacturing and trade, 
but to look on a wide waste of troubled waters, 
on wrecked homes and ruined businesses, and 
death. The middle West is paying its annual 
tribute to the spirit of the flood. 

So it has been for almost a hundred and 
thirty years, since the great overflow of 1785, 
the first in which white men took an interest. 
And year after year we go on—those of us who 
happen to live elsewhere than in the central 
valley—reading the accounts of the floods on 
this or that part of its waterways as interest- 
ing and picturesque bits of news; sighing, per- 
haps, at the great loss of property ; and stirred 
at length to a remote, impersonal sympathy 
when the number of the drowned is larger than 
usual. This year the tale has been uncom- 
monly harrowing, and so our sympathy has 
been somewhat keener, and has found expres- 
sion in material help. 

It is time for all of us, wherever we may 
live, to awake and look the matter in the face. 

Whose water is it that floods the valley 
states? Not theirs alone, .but the drainage 
of thirty states—more than half the coun- 
try. Those who suffer most have done their 
part, and more than their part. And the 
national government has spent millions of 
dollars in their behalf; but Congress has never 
yet been willing to make appropriations large 
enough to permit even the beginnings of a com- 
prehensive and permanent system of protection. 

To a people as practical as we Americans 
like to consider ourselves, the economic waste 
alone should bring a sense of shock and shame. 
An average annual flood loss of $50,000,000 in 
the Ohio valley alone, and of $100,000,000 for 
the whole country, is the estimate of the 
Geological Survey. And that means only the 
property destroyed. The waters themselves, 
if they could be stored, are reckoned to be 
worth five times as much as they destroy. 

If ever there was a problem that belonged to 
the whole people, —to the national government, 
—it is this. 

No state or group of states can handle it 
alone, not only because of the cost, but because 
what is needed is a general and comprehensive 
plan that shall look not only to levees and 
revetments, nor yet only to storage basins, 
but to both, and that shall aim to correlate 
them with irrigation, the production of power, 
and the improvement of navigable streams. 
Although that would not prevent all damage, 
might not even prevent such local floods as 
that in Ohio, it would greatly reduce the 
damage due to more general storms. 

It is a narrow view that sees in the flooded 
states the only sufferers from the overflow. 
Every state in the Union suffers with them, 
and to the remotest hamlet in Maine or Wash- 
ington or California comes home some portion 
of the loss. Certain members of Congress have 
long tried to have something done, and they 
will continue the good work. 


* © 


CREATING A CAPITAL. 


MERICANS take far less interest than 
A they should in the great Commonwealth 
of Australia. That nation, almost exclu- 
sively British in origin, and occupying an 
island so large that it is properly classed as a 
continent, has attained to a national individ- 
uality worthy of the closest study. The taint 
of the convict settlements of the earlier years 
has wholly disappeared. The men of Australia 
are unsurpassed among British subjects for 
independence of thought and character, and 
their political system gives wide opportunity 
for the experiments by which a self-governing 
people feels its way forward. 

If for no other reason, the Commonwealth 
of Australia should interest Americans because 
of the tribute that the founders of it paid to 
the Constitution of the United States when 
they drew up the plan of federation. The 
several colonies became ‘‘states’’; the two 
branches of the legislature are known as the 
Senate and the House of Representatives; the 
number of Senators is the same for each state; 
and in many other ways the machinery of 
government is frankly patterned after that of 
the United States. 

Still another point of resemblance is the 


fin response to offers of a prize. 





creation by each country of a national] capital 
where no settlement existed. In the case of 
Australia, this course was due to the rivalry | 
between Victoria and New South Wales—a | 
rivalry so sharp that it would plainly have | 
been unwise to make either Melbourne or | 
Sydney the capital. The constitution conse- | 
quently provided that the capital should be sit- | 
uated in New South Wales, at least a hundred | 
miles from Sydney. After the site had been | 
determined upon, the government invited archi- 
tects throughout the world to submit plans for 
the new capital, in competition for a generous 
money prize. The winner was an American. 
On March 12th the new capital-to-be was 
named Canberra, with appropriate ceremonies. 
You cannot find it on any map of Australia, 
for at present the site is as bare of buildings 
as was that of the present city of Washington 
when the District of Columbia was first laid 
out; but it has a beautiful situation, sur- 
rounded by highlands and mountains. Yass- 
Canberra is the name by which the natives 
knew the place, and Canberra was the favorite 
among the great number of names suggested 


* ® 


THE OPEN WINDOW. 


MEDICAL inspector of the Philadelphia 
schools, with the codperation of teachers 
and parents, recently made an experiment 
to determine the value of cold, fresh air in 
schoolrooms. He opened the windows at top 
and bottom, and kept them open, except 
during severe storms, throughout the whole 
three months of the winter term. The room 
was shut off from the heating plant of the 


building, except on the occasional days when | 


the temperature fell below forty-five degrees ; 
but the pupils, of course, wore extra wraps, 
and took frequent exercise. 

Week by week during the winter the inspec- 
tor weighed and examined the pupils, watched 
their study and their play, and compared their 
progress in health and scholarship with that 
of pupils in another room of the same: build- 
ing. In that other room, the pupils were of 
the same grade, and of about the same number, 
but the room was heated and ventilated accord- 
ing to the usual methods. The pupils in both 
rooms were normal, healthy children from the 
same kind of homes, so that the test was as 
fair as possible. 

At the end of three months the inspector 
found that the pupils in the room with the 
open windows had gained on the average a 
little more than two pounds in weight, whereas 
those in the warm room had gained less than 
one pound. The pupils in the open room were 
wholly free from colds, and much more regular 
in attendance than the others. They were also 
quicker to learn, needed less review work, and 
were better behaved. In health and happi- 
ness, in development both of mind and of 
body, the children of the room with the open 
windows had a clear advantage over the others. 

In these days, the gospel of sunshine and 
pure air ought to need little preaching. Most 
of us accept it; but we do not always practise 
the doctrines that we believe in and preach. 
The Philadelphia experiment lay not in giving 
the open-air treatment to sick children—which 
everybody approves; it lay in giving well 
children some of the good things that nature 
intended them to have. 


* ® 


A WORLD-WIDE CAMPAIGN. 
HEN Congress passed the Weeks- 





McLean law to give Federal protec- | 

tion to migratory birds throughout the | 
United States, it was winning only a skir- 
mish in a campaign that will soon be world- 
wide. The next step is international action 
in behalf of certain species of birds that are in 
danger of becoming extinct. Senator Root has 
already introduced a resolution requesting the 
President to propose to other American coun- 
tries that they join in negotiating treaties to 
protect migratory birds. 

Even in Europe, which in some respects is 
behind our country in such matters, there is 
new interest in the movement to protect birds. 
In a recent address in London, Lord Curzon 
made a strong plea for better laws to preserve 
the song-birds and the insect-eating birds of 
Great Britain, and also for laws to regulate, 
if not wholly to prevent, traffic in the skins 
and plumage of tropical birds. 

He pointed out that this traffic, of which 
London, Paris, and New York are the great 
markets, will soon result in exterminating the 
birds of paradise of New Guinea, the white 
egret of China and other lands, and the beau- 
tiful humming-birds of Brazil and the West 
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Indies. In three of the six sales held in 
London in 1911, no fewer than 20,700 birds of 
paradise were sold. The same sales included 
129,000 specimens of the egret, and 41,000 
humming-birds. The same destruction is in 
store for many other beautiful species that, 
every year, are killed in vast numbers to tickle 
the vanity of women. 

The laws that Lord Curzon suggested go to 
the root of the matter. So long as the law 
permits women to wear the 
skins and feathers of birds, 
men will deal in them, and 
there can be no effective 
way to guard the species. 
Those who profit by the 
traffic will fight the pro- 
posed legislation. But if the 
European and American 
women of wealth and fash- 
ion would only heed Lord 
Curzon, how prompt and 
far-reaching the victory for 
the birds would be! 

There is some excuse for 
the poor peasant of southern 
Europe who, to satisfy his 
hunger, kills a nightingale 
or a warbler. There is no excuse for the 
women who encourage the slaughter of birds 
to adorn themselves—a slaughter all the more 
wicked because in many cases the plumage 
that is desired can be got only at the nesting 
season, when the killing of the old birds means 
the starving of the young ones. 

‘*This,’’ says the London Times, ‘‘is not a 
relic of barbarism, but barbarism surviving in 
all its pristine cruelty.’’ 





NEW GUINEA BIRD OF 
PARADISE. 
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“DOLLAR DIPLOMACY.” 

N apt phrase can sometimes kill a policy. 
The phrase ‘‘dollar diplomacy’’ contains 
asneer. It implies that the government 

of the United States shapes its foreign policy 
with a view to ‘‘the mighty dollar.’’ 

Yet every government occasionally practises 
dollar diplomacy. In the case of the Chinese 
loan,—the very case that has put the phrase 
again upon men’s lips, —the leading powers of 
Europe and Asia have been acting in harmony, 
with a desire for the pounds, francs, marks, 
rubles, and yen, quite as keen as that of the 
United States for the dollars. 

The facts are these: China needs a large 
amount of money, which, as it cannot be raised 
at home, must be borrowed abroad, and the 
government is so unsettled that the capitalists of 
the world will not lend without extraordinary 
guarantees. Six powers, of which the United 
States was one, proposed that their own 
bankers lend the money in certain proportions, 
on condition that China should virtually sur- 
render to foreigners its control over certain of 
its public revenues. 

Encouraged by the last administration, 
American bankers were ready to do their part. 
Now, the new administration withdraws from 
the group, and notifies the bankers that the 
government no longer requests them to lend the 
money. The bankers, who had consented 
without enthusiasm, willingly retire from the 
agreement. 

Which administration is right? 

Much can be said in favor of the abandoned 
policy. Under the leadership of Secretaries 
Hay, Root and Knox, this country has for 
many years worked for the ‘‘open door’’ in 
China—that is, an equal opportunity for all 
countries to trade in the interior of the 
country. Not without the moral and dip- 
lomatic, perhaps not without the physical, 
constraint of the great powers could there be 
an open door; the trade would be controlled 


| and monopolized by Russia and Japan. Unless 


the powers controlled the Chinese revenues, 
Russia and Japan, which have no scruples on 
that score, would control them and take the 
trade. Thus the object of the late adminis- 
tration was praiseworthy; the withdrawal of 
this country from the arrangement does not 
help, and perhaps injures, China. 

On the other hand, there is much to be said 
against that policy. To coercea friendly nation 
and limit its sovereignty, even with the best of 
motives, is repugnant to the American spirit; 
to say that if you do not yourself commit a given 
doubtful action some one else will, is, of course, 
a poor excuse. Moreover, Washington warned 
the nation against ‘‘entangling alliances, ’’ and 
the proposed agreement comes dangerously 
near to being such an alliance. Finally, those 
who dislike that extension of the national 
powers and interests which goes under the 
name of imperialism have good reason to regard 
the abandoned policy as obnoxious. 

The Chinese government, which the terms 














of the loan humiliated, is grateful to this 
country for refusing to take part in it. Still, 
China needs the great loan, and whether the 
money can be had on better terms than those 
proposed by the ‘‘six sual remains to be 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


ATERPILLAR WEAPONS.-— The pho- 

tomicrograph, here reproduced from the 
Country-Side Monthly, explains why certain 
caterpillars, such as 
those of the small 
tortoise-shell and red 
admiral butterflies, 
and of the buff - tip 
moth, are able to 
move about freely in 
the open without be- 
ing molested by birds 
and the other natural 
enemies of caterpil- 
lars. The bird, with 
its microscopic sight, 
can see that each tiny 
hair, which to the 
human eye appears 
harmless, is a cluster 
of rapier-like spines 
that would undoubtedly cause trouble in a 
bird’s stomach and intestines. 

& 

IDAL TRANSPORTATION.—Some of 

the finest grindstones in the world come 
from the bottom of the Bay of Fundy. The 
stone-cutters have a simple method of moving 
them to the shore. According to the English 
Mechanic and World of Science, workmen 
quarry the stones from the solid rock when 
the tide is out, and fasten them to a large flat- 
bottomed boat. The tides in the Bay of Fundy 
are the highest in the world; they rise from 
fifty to seventy feet, and rush in with great 
swiftness. The tide lifts the flatboat with the 
stones attached; the workmen bring the boat 
ashore, and remove the stones at their leisure 
when the tide is out. 

& 


RE THE SEASONS CHANGING ?—The 
belief of many people that the seasons are 
undergoing some kind of change has led Prof. 
Ignazio Galli to examine the weather records 
of the entire eighteenth century. They show 
fifty-one winters that lasted well into spring, 
thirty-one warm winters, thirteen unusually 
early winters, twelve mild winters followed 
by cold springs, eleven mild winters followed 
by mild springs, eleven cold autumns, eight 
very warm springs, eight summers with frosts, 
and five very warm autumns. There was one 
instance of six consecutive warm seasons. 
More than three-quarters of the periods of 
unusual weather occurred between the middle 
of autumn and the end of spring. Many times 
during the eighteenth century, the same 
apparent anomalies recurred at the same 
seasons in several successive years; in every 
case, the seasons regained their normal char- 
acteristics. There have always been persons 
who imagined that the seasons were becoming 
warmer or colder than before. There is, how- 
ever, small foundation for such beliefs; the 
world has indeed experienced many cold sum- 
mers and many warm winters, but such 
seasons are not the rule, but the exception. 
& 


A CENSUS OF POLES.—The 900,000 miles 
of telegraph- and telephone-wire that now 
form a vast network over almost every part 
of the United States and Canada require the 
support of no Jess than 35,000,000 poles. The 
writer in the Canadian FXectrical News 
who makes this statement, says further that 
about four million poles are needed annually for 
renewals and new lines. Well-stocked German 
forests, which are the best-managed forests in 
the world, produce only 250 trees to the acre; 
the poles now standing would thus repre- 
sent all the timber growing on more than 
130,000 acres. In Canada considerably less 
than one hundred poles are cut to the acre, 
so that nearly 5v0,000 acres of forests have 
been cut over to obtain the poles now in use, 
and about 50,000 acres are cut over each year 
to furnish the poles for renewals. That means 
cutting at the rate of a hundred acres a day. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


NGRESS.—At the call of the President, 

the Sixty-Third Congress met in extraor- 
dinary session on April 7th, to consider the 
tariff. Champ Clark of Missouri was elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives by 
the Democratic votes. The Republicans voted 
for James R. Mann of Illinois, and the Pro- 
gressives supported Victor Murdock of Kansas. 
Mr. Murdock received eighteen votes, and Mr. 
Mann, 111. The rest were cast for Mr. Clark. 
The Progressives tried to prevent the seating 
of H. O. Young of the Twelfth Michigan dis- 
trict, and to get the seat for W. J. McDonald, 
a Progressive. Mr. Young was seated, and 
the contest was ‘referred to a committee. It 
was then voted that the official party leaders 




















should be allowed to choose their seats and | 
retain them for the session, while the other | 
members should sit where they pleased on 
the benches that have displaced the chairs and 
desks in the Chamber. 


& 


HE TARIFF BILL.—Mr. Underwood, 

chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee, introduced the new tariff bill immedi- 
ately after the House was organized. The 
bill removes the duty on raw wool, meats, 
flour, iron ore, potatoes, steel rails, and other 
manufactures of steel, boots and shoes, lumber, 
and many other products. The duty on man- 
ufactures of woolen and of cotton is reduced. 
The sugar duty is cut down twenty-five per 
cent. for three years, when sugar will be free. 
The general purpose of the bill, as explained 
by Mr. Underwood, is to remove protection 
from profits, and to bring about competition 
between the importer and the home producer. 


& 


HE INCOME TAX.—The new tariff will 

reduce the revenues by $80,000,000 a year. 
To make up this deficit a tax on incomes is 
provided, with the rate increasing as the 
income increases. All incomes up to $4,000 a 
year are to be exempt. A tax of one per cent. 
is to be laid on incomes in excess of $4,000 and 
under $20,000; then two per cent. on the 
excess up to $50,000, and three per cent. on 
all above $50,000. The bill also retains the 
tax of one per cent. on the incomes of all 
corporations in excess of $5,000. 

& 

HE PRESIDENT IN CONGRESS. — 

The two Houses of Congress met in joint 
session on April 8th, at the request of Presi- 
dent Wilson, that he might deliver to them his 
message. There was some mild criticism in 





THE NEW SEATING ARRANGEMENTS IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


the Senate when the desire of the President to 
appear in person was made known. Mr. 
Wilson was escorted into the Chamber of the 
House by Senator Bacon, and took his place 
at the journal clerk’s desk. He explained | 
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Nailing panels of Beaver Board 
to new walls 





Beaver Board walls and ceilings in the home of 
Mr. Walter Richardson, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Quicker Construction—Better Results 
EAVER BOARD Walls and Ceilings can be built 


in much less 
and wall-paper. 


just that much quicker and there is no mess of lime- 
dust, plaster, bits of lath and torn paper to clean up. 


If you wish to remodel an old room, Beaver Board affords the quick- 


est, easiest way, as it 


room is re-occupied in short order, and the walls and ceilings are far 
more beautiful and durable than before. 


A Beauty that is 
Permanent 


Beaver Board Walls and Ceilin 
never crack. They are put up 


panels, giving opportunity for ex- 


fiterior the most modern 
terior designing. Their 


per LL the disadvantages 
wall-paper. 


They make a house warmer 


winter and cooler insummer. They 


vez ty; fnew or hardware and paint deal- U.S8.: 118 Beaver Road, Buffalo, 
remodeled building, residence or ers and decorators, = N. Y. Canada: 318 Wall bt., Beav- 
commercial. They have in al sizes to meet all erdale, Ottawa. 
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BEAVER BOARD 


time than is needed for lath, plaster 
You can get into your new home 


can be nailed right over the old plaster. The 


GENUINE BEAVER BOARD is 
patented and has our registered 
trade-mark on the back of each 
panel and sample. It has also 
a light-cream color all the way 
ep that comes only a the 
use sanitary, durable PUR 
WOOD-FIBRE. Insist on A~—4 
both trade-mark and color before 
buying. 


Trade Mark 


‘Beaver Board 
handsomely illus- 
of trated with views of actual interi- 
ors ; remy helpful suggestions. 
Send for it 


in Beaver Board is sold by 


builders’ supply, lumber, | the Beaver Companies 


Great Britain : 4 
1 Sq., 


aver 
requirements. Painted Southampton | Rory Y es 


sample sent free. 
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that he appeared because he desired to verify | 
for himself the impression that the President 
is a person, and not a mere department of the 
government, hailing Congress from some 
isolated island; ‘‘that he is a human being 
trying to codperate with other human beings 
in a common service.’’ He then said that 
Congress ought to respond promptly to the 
popular demand for tariff revision, and that 
the object of tariff duties henceforth laid must 
be not to protect the home manufacturers, but 
to force American producers to compete with 
the rest of the world. 


& 


IRECT ELECTION OF SENATORS.— 

On April 8th, the Connecticut Legislature 
ratified the Constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the direct election of United States 
Senators. Thirty-five other states had ratified 
the amendment, and now it becomes a part 
of the Constitution. Following is a full list 
of the ratifying states: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Illinois, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


Ca) 


HE BALKAN WAR.—When Montenegro 

refused to yield to the request of the 
powers to abandon her attempt to capture 
Scutari, a fleet of Austrian, Italian, German, 
British, and French war-ships began a block- 
ade of the Montenegrin port of Antivari. On 
April 6th, the British admiral demanded that 
Montenegro at once withdraw her forces from 
the siege of Scutari, and the Montenegrin 
premier replied that his country had no 
intention of changing its attitude. The 
powers have agreed that Scutari shall be the | 
capital of the new autonomous province of 
Albania, a province to be set up to keep 
Servia from the sea. It is generally believed 
that Russia is responsible for the present 
Montenegrin policy. On April 7th, in discus- 
sing the situation, the German chancellor told 
the imperial parliament that ‘‘A European 
conflagration in all probability will not occur, 
but if outside forces should threaten us, Ger- 
many must be ready to the last man.’’ On 
the same day, the British foreign secretary 
told the House of Commons that the enforce- | 
ment of the agreement fixing the boundaries | 
of Albania is ‘‘essential for the continuance | 
of peace among the great powers. ’’ | 
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Swift & Company 


for the New Generation 


Swift’s 


Premium Bacon 


Give them plenty of this sweet nourishing 
food—it satisfies their craving for meat 
and furnishes fat in easily digestible form. 


Sliced thin Look for the legend— = 
and packed in “U.S. Inspected and Passed 


—on all meat food 
air tight glass products you buy. 
jars to pre- 

serve its ten- 
derness and 
delicate flavor. 
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TWO _WAYS 
Dy William H Hayne « 


© share the moods of sky and earth, 
And all that they can give,— 
To temper grief with wholesome mirth,— 
That is the way to live. 


To face the future undismayed, 
With courage pure and high,— 

To seek the sun beyond the shade,— 
That is the way to die. 
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A MODERN MIRACLE. 


—— 


‘Or course, no one believes in miracles 





nowadays,’’ said Mr. Hardy to his 
neighbor, Mr. Clark. 

‘That depends on what you mean by ‘mir- 
acles,’’’ said Mr. Clark, thoughtfully. ‘‘I 
believe in them myself. ’’ 

‘*You mean that you think miracles occurred 
in the time of Christ. They certainly don’t 
occur now. Miracles belong to the age of 
superstition, to the childhood of the race.’’ 

‘*T don’t know about that,’’ said Mr. Clark. 
“If you agree that a miracle is a change due 
to supernatural power, I can show you a mir- 
acle to-night right here in this city. Will you 
go with me and promise to look and listen 
without prejudice ?’’ 

**Surely I will.’’ 

The two men met after supper that night, 
and Clark took his friend to a part of the city 
in which Hardy had never been before. They 
went into a little hall between two saloons, 
and took seats with a crowd of men and 
women so dilapidated in appearance that 
Hardy whispered to Clark, ‘‘What sort of place 
have you got meinto? This must be a meeting 
of all the ‘downs and outs.’ ’”’ 

**It is,’’ said Clark, briefly. 

After the leader had given out a hymn and 
made a short prayer, a big man with a voice 
of thunder rose and spoke. 

For half an hour he poured forth a perfect 
torrent of appeal to that roomful of lost men 
and women. He begged, urged, commanded 
them to come to God. 

When he sat down, a score of men and 
women went forward, and the big man knelt 
and prayed for them in a voice so tender that 
Hardy found his face wet with tears. 

He and Clark went out on the street. 

‘*Well,’’ said Clark, ‘‘you have seen your 
miracle. ’’ 

‘*T grant I have seen an interesting sight 
and heard a good temperance talk, but where 
is the miracle ?’’ 

‘*Nine months ago that man you heard was 
a professional gambler and thief. He has been 
in state prison six different times. He has 
spent a fortune in drink and vice. To-day 
he is engaged in an honest trade. He has 
abandoned all his old habits, and every hour 
he can spare he labors to redeem lost men and 
women. He is a devout, prayerful man. I 
say he is a modern miracle, as great as any 
that Jesus Christ ever performed. Could any- 
thing except miraculous power make that man 
what he is to-night?’’ 

Hardy was silent. Finally he said, ‘‘You 
are right. I shall never disbelieve in miracles 


again.’’ 
* © 


THE PARTY FOR MARJORY. 


Oper tl lg tea 


¢ ANOTHER tumbler broke itself to-day,” Clara 
A announced, cheerfully. Clara’s attitude 

toward the kitchen mishaps for which she 
was responsible seemed that of a serene and 
wholly disinterested spectator. 

“O Clara,” Mrs. Fields cried, reproachfully, 
“that’s the third in two weeks!” 

“Yes’m. And the handle came off the teapot 
this noon.” 

Mrs. Fields dropped into a chair. Tumblers 
broke easily, she knew, but the teapot! And she 
had been trying so hard to save three dollars to 
give Marjory a little party on her birthday! Mar- 
jory had never had a party of any sort in all her 
eight years. 

“How many tumblers are there left? Five?’ 
she asked. 

““No’m, they’s only four,” Clara responded, with 
unimpaired good humor. 

Mrs. Fields made a little gesture of despair. 
They might have got through the month with five, 
but they could not do so with four, as Jack’s 
mother and her own sisters might drop in at any 
meal. 

“It—it doesn’t seem fair!” she cried to herself. 
“Jack works so hard, and we get along on so 
little! It’s dreadful to have your happiness de- 
pend pn a few dollars. I don’t see how I can do 
it—I couldn’t give Marjory a party, and not have 
the table pretty.” 

She went up-stairs, and counted over the little 
hoard she had saved with so much self-denial. 
She heard a door slam down-stairs, and the sound 
of eager footsteps coming up. : 

“Mother! mother! Lottie Pritchard’s come home 
with me, and can we have a party and a lump of 
sugar apiece in the water? Anda piece of bread 
cut in little squares ?” 

“And two pieces of gingerbread,” Mrs. Fields 
added. 

Marjory danced happily about the room and 





then flung ecstatic arms about her mother’s neck. 
“It will be lovely!” she cried. “I think parties 
are the nicest things!” 

The eager steps flew down-stairs again, and 
presently Mrs. Fields heard voices under her 
window. She looked down at Marjory’s little 
table set with two odd saucers, one cracked cup, 
and one cup without a handle. Marjory was stir- | 
ring the sugar for Lottie’s “tea,” and her voice | 
rose happily through the soft air: 

“I’m giving you the cracked cup ’cause it looks | 
nicer, but you’ll have to be careful. I can’t have | 
any more to play with till Clara breaks one the 
right way—usually she breaks them all to pieces, 
you know. She doesn’t remember about me. 
But mother says it isn’t dishes and things, it’s 
loving that counts, and this cup is very full of 
loving.” 

Lottie took the cracked cup carefully. Her 
small face was full of delight. ‘That’s why I like 
your house,” she said. “It’s so full of lovings.” 

With a sudden tender gesture, Mrs. Fields closed 
the old purse. And she had thought that Marjory’s 
party depended on money! 


® © 


A SLAUGHTER OF INNOCENTS. 


UR train was speeding up the valley of the 
O Kootenai in northern Idaho, writes a friend 

of The Companion. On one side of the 
track lay an immense tule-marsh, spotted with 
little ponds that smiled back at the sun. Innu- 
merable families of wild ducklings played on 
these ponds, each family in charge of a motherly 
old duck who watched them with parental pride. 
My seatmate turned to me. 


“Good Iecdine since for ducks,” he remarked. 
“Yes,” I —_ a 
“This country reminds me of my home in Lane 
County, Oregon, only our marshes are larger, and 
where you have one breed of ducks, we have 
peates s, besides many other kinds of water- 
rds.” 

“There must be fine shooting in the fall.” 
“There would be but for the most cruel thin 
ever permitted in a civilized country,” he said, 

vehemently. 
“And what is that?” I asked, my curiosity 


roused. 
“This is August, isn’t it? Suppose a fire had 
swept over this marsh a month ago?” 

I shuddered. 

“That is exactly what happens in my country 
every year,” he continued. 

“Ts it accidental ?” 

“No. Deliberate, and a most dastardly crime 
against the wild things. The marshes are owned 
by stockmen, and every year, in July, they burn 
over thousands of acres for pasturage. They 
burned a marsh last month, and I was present. 
It was the most heartless thing I ever saw, and 
it filled me with indignation. 





“The owners took advantage of a high wind, and 
fired the dry tules on one edge. or several | 
minutes the fire crept along slowly, gathering | 
force asit went. The sight was rather interesting | 
at first; the apparently useless tules and rushes 
were being cleared away to make room for a pas- 
turage that would spring up and furnish food for | 
the cattle until late in the winter. 

“But soon the scene changed. A beautiful blue 
heron rose before the fire and winged away; an- 
other mounted into the air, but the flames were 
now suites forwece with the speed of the wind. 
The r bird poised in the air, beating its wings 
in an endeavor to resist some invisible power that 
seemed drawing it back. It could not make head- 
way, but hung suspended until a great wave of 
flame swept over it, and it fell to the earth. 

“T had noticed a trembling in the tules in front 
of the fire, and sup it to be the wind waving 
the stalks. All at once a little open pond like one 
of these was covered with ducklings. They dashed 
into the water, and sat for a moment irresolute. 
Then I saw that the rustling of the tules was 
caused by countless zomne birds, unable to fly, run- 
“2 ag from the es. 

“The fire had now spread across half a mile 
front. The air was filled with flying birds; the 
young could not fly, and the old ones, in their terror, 
deserted them, and attempted to eucepe. Mallards, 
canvasback, teal, widgeon, bluebills, herons, 

licans, cranes, avocets, sanderling, and other 

inds of water-birds, besides red-wing blackbirds 
yellow - headed blackbirds and several kinds of 
marsh-wrens, rose from the inferno, only to be 
swept back into the fire and consumed. ear the 
border of the marsh was a wide, shallow lake, and 
into this rushed countless numbers of half-fledged 
ducklings. They came pouring out of the dense 
tule thicket, and collected on the open water, their 
only haven of —_ 

“Driven by a high wind, the fire rolled on 
reached the pond, and great sheets of flame spread 
over the water like a vast red blanket. When the 
are paceed. the water was covered so thickly with 
dead birds that it could not be seen. 

“The next day I walked across the burned area, 
and the destruction of bird life was appalling. | 
Literally, hundreds of thousands of blackened bird 
forms lay upon the und, while other thousands 
covered the water-holes. This thing is repeated 
every year, not only in this place, but in man 

laces in that country. How long will it be until 
here are no water-birds left?” 
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A GOOD NIGHT’S REST. 


OR one memorable three months of his life, 
“Windy” Jim Davis had left Buckeye Bridge, 
where farming is carried on between the in- 

tervals of fishing and coon-hunting, and had gone 
to Kansas to work as a farm-hand. Ever since, 
no discussion on any subject was complete until it 
had suggested to Windy Jim something that hap- 
pened to him out in Kansas. 


The men “resting” along the edge of the platform 
in front of Newton’s hardware store had been 
telling how sleepy they had been at different times 
in their lives—when they had hunted coons all 
night, or sat up with a cousin who had the typhoid 
fever, or been crowded out of their beds Wy the 
sudden descent of relatives in force. 

“Pshaw!” said Windy, locking his hands round 
his right knee. “You fellows don’t know what it is 
to be sleepy. Out in Kansas I worked for a man | 
named Sereno Bliss. And if I lived in one of them | 
countries that has slaves, and could get together | 
a bunch, I’d have old Sereno to manage ’em, if it 
cost me ten thousand a year. 

“T used to have to do the chores so late at night 
and so early the next morning that half the time I 
didn’t know whether the chores I was doin’ was | 
yesterday’s or to-morrow’s. Once I asked the old | 
man, when he was goin’ to town, if he wouldn’t | 
take ay bed along and swap it for a lantern. 

“Well, sir, I went on gettin’ tireder and tireder, | 
and sleepier and sleepier for a month; but the | 
tireder I got, the more old Sereno hustled me. It 
was, ‘Jim, hurry up!’ ‘Jim, get a move on you!’ | 
‘Jim, we want to finish that plowing to-day!’ and 
above all, it was, ‘Jim, time getup!’ I lost so) 
much sleep I just went round in a trance. 

“One night I came in as usual when it was too | 
dark to stay out, and after I’d et my supper I went | 
out to do the chores. I fed and watered the six | 
horses and two hundred head of hogs, and I got 








an armful of hay to take to an old mule that Sereno 
was fattening for the Kansas City market. 

“On the way to the lot where the old mule 
roamed, I stumbled and fell and lit on that ang. 
I was asleep before I had fairly struck the ground. 
I reckon I’d slept about ten minutes when I heard 
old Sereno calling from the house. [I jumped up 
and rubbed my eyes and yawned. The moon was 
just comin’ up. and I thought it was the sun; so I 
made a dive for the barn, and began to hitch up. 

“Just as I was startin’ to the field the old man 
came out. ‘What you goin’ to do? he said, sort 
of surprised. 

***Goin’ to plow,’ Lanswered, with another yawn, 
‘and I think I’ll get that two-hundred-acre patch 
done y. eel rested. That was the best 
night’s sleep I’ve had for a month.’” 


SOUTHERN SPRING 













f Anne MCQues 


OWN the Winter’s way I went 
For to meet the Spring, 
Marked the green print of her feet, 
Heard her robin sing, 
But of the shy maid herself 
Saw not anything! 


In the sleeping woods I roamed 
Where her heralds gay 

First her golden banners fling 
When she comes that way; 

But her kirtle’s flowered hem 
Saw I not that day! 


Back along the way I came— 
The same road to take— 

Now the Summer’s little birds 
Whistled in the brake, 

And the Summer’s lips had kissed 
Every leaf awake! 


When I reached my garden gate, 
By the red rose-tree 

Laughing Summer stood, and shook 
Petals over me! 

But the fleeting Spring had fled, 
Ere my eyes might see! 


*® ¢ 


GETTING AT THE FACTS. 


URT proceedings are not so absurd as this 
Cr of satire from the Sioux City News repre- 

sents them; but it sometimes seems to the 
layman—and to some lawyers, too—as if the rules of 
evidence and the efforts of attorneys were directed 
as often toward the darkening of counsel as toward 
the illumination thereof. 


By any district attorney: “What is your name, 
ease ?” 


“I object; this witness cannot possibly remem- 
ber what she was christened. e family Bible 
would be the best evidence.” 

“I withdraw the question. What are you com- 
monly called ?”’ 

ibjected to on the ground that it is not shown 
that the witness is an expert on “common callings.” 

“TI will change the form of the question. t 
name are you known by?” 

Objection on the ground that it is hearsay, that 
it is immaterial, that it is not ori evidence, and 
that no foundation has been laid for it by showing 
that the witness has any name. 

a sustained. Exception noted. 

“Have you a name ?”’ 
“Ves.” 

“What is it?” Same objections. 

After argument, question allowed. Exception. 

““My name is Mrs. Mary Smith.” 

Request to expunge the answer from the record 
because it is not shown that the witness is married, 
or that her husband’s name is Mary Smith. An- 
swer stricken out. 

“Are you married ?”’ 

Objected to on the ground that it has not yet 
been shown that the marriage certificate cannot 
be ny my and that the question is terial, 
as the fact of marriage is not involved. Objection 


| sustained. 


“Have you been known by any other name than 
Mrs. Mary Smith?” 

Objected to as “leading.” Defendant’s counsel 
asked to be heard on this point, but the question 
was allowed—he took an exception. 

The witness then answers, “‘Yes, Mary Jones.” 

Defendant’s counsel then moved to strike out 
the last part of the answer on the ground that it 
was not responsive. Motion granted. 

“When did you assume the name of Mrs. Mary 
Smith ?” 

Objected to by the defendant’s counsel on the 
ground that the answer may tend to humiliate the 
witness. Question allowed. 

“Tn 1898, when I was married.” 

Objected to, on the ground that the court has 
already ruled against going into the question of 
marriage. Objection sustained ; everything except 
the year named is stricken out of the answer. 

“How old are you?” 

Objected to on the round that it is not shown 
that she is old at all. Objection sustained. 

a you more than twenty-one years of age ?’”’ 
“on.” 

“Do you consider that your twenty-first year 

+ at your twenty-first birthday, or ended on 


Counsel objected to this as immaterial and in- 
competent. 

The remainder of the day was consumed in a 
ee wrangle between counsel about this ques- 

on. 


® © 


A BATTLE AT SEA. 


HE Mapocho was steaming down the west 

coast of South America one afternoon when 

the passengers in the dining-saloon heard a 
sudden rush of feet overhead and a shrill, excited 
chattering. ‘‘We rushed on deck,” writes Mr. 
Charles Johnson Post in the Outing Magazine, 
“expecting nothing less than a mutiny among the 
Chinese steerage passengers. There in full view, 
not five hundred yards away, was a battle between 
a whale and three thrasher sharks. 

“The sea was churned to foam in a great circle. 
It boiled with the stroke of fin and fiuke as the 
sharks outflanked and harried the whale. They 
shot high out of the water in graceful, deadly 
curves, and as they fell back, suddenly stiffene 
in a whiplash bend that instantly straightened at 
the moment of impact, and sent upward a mass of 
spra ong that of a solid shot that ricochets in gun- 
practise. 

“A few such blows, and even a blubber-coated 
whale would feel them. Sometimes all three sharks 
rose in the air at once, as if by signal; sometimes 
a steady procession poured up from the sea in a 
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wicked arc, and again the frantic whirling of the 
= showed that submarine strategy was at 
work. 

“In desperation, the whale stood on its head and 
beat the air with its flukes, while the sharks ——- 
waited till the flurry was over, and then renew 
their steady, wearing attack. 

“Off at one side of the circle of beaten foam was 
a little dark patch that dled nervously about— 
the whale calf. We not noticed it at first, but 
now it was apparent why the fight was wa; 
within a circle of the diameter of a ship’s length; 
always the bulk of the grim old mother was be- 
tween the — and her clumsy baby; that was 
the reason that she could not make a running fight. 

“All the advantage lay with the sharks; it was 
easy to see they were wearing the whale down. 
Less often she stood on her head to batter the 
foam with her ponderous flukes. Smaller grew the 
battle in the distance—a mile—a mile and a half— 
then two-thirds of the whale’s bulk shot clear of 
the surface, and she fell back heavily. Once more 
her head went down and her flukes ed the air 
in frantic desperation. 

“The curving, confident line of sharks shot up- 
ward, but this time they miscalculated. The great 
tail caught one shark, and he hurtled through the 
flying spray with a broken back ; the flukes crashed 
down on a second as he struck the water. Once 
only the surviving shark leaped and missed. Alone 
he could do no more; the whale, in one lucky 
stroke, had won. 

“Through the glass we could make out her low 
mass slowly swimming off, with her baby at her 
side. Every now and then she spouted a eful 
feather of spray from her blow-hole as if she were 
saluting her own victorious progress.” 


® © 


THE BIGGEST GUN IN THE WORLD. 


HE biggest gun in the world is to be used to 
guard what is perhaps the greatest material 
achievement of the human race—the Panama 
Canal. It is a 16-inch breech-loading rifle, and is 
the first of several similar great cannon that are 
to be built for the seacoast defense of the United 
States. 


The total ag of this gun is 49 feet 3 inches. 
At the breech it has a diameter of 60 inches, and 
tapers from this to 28 inches at the muzzle. The 
main bore is 37 feet 444 inches long, and it has a 
diameter of 16 inches. The cylindrical part of the 
powder-chamber is 7 feet 5 inches long, with a 
diameter of 18.9 inches. If smokeless powder is 
used, it will require 576 pounds for a single charge ; 
d if black powder is used, 1,176 pounds will be 
necessary. 
- The projectile of the gun measures5 feet 4inches 
in —) weighs over a ton,—2,370 pounds,—and 
when it leaves the muzzle it can penetrate 42.3 








inches of steel. The range is no less than 21 miles. 


and the projectile will leave the gun at a speed o 
2,300 feet a second. In ranging this score of miles, 
the shell reaches an elevation of about 30,500 feet 
—higher than Mount Everest, the loftiest mountain 
in the world. Even a few years ago the power 
and range of this tremendous gun would have 
seemed almost incredible. How much greater 
weogees the future will bring forth, who dares 
say 


® 


POSITIVE PROOF. 


Ten are sundry ways of displaying author- 
ity, but it is hard to imagine one more novel 
or effective than that chosen by the chef ina 
story from the Chicago Evening Post. 


An yoo for the position of second cook in a 
large hotel made his way into the kitchen, and 
asked for the chief cook. 

“There’s the boss over there,” said the one 
whom he had addressed, pointing in the direction 
of a man who was ae dishes. 

The applicant thought he was being ridiculed, 
and grew indignant. “Tell me if you want me,” 
he said, ‘‘or tell me if you don’t. ere’s no use 
bringing in a dish-washer.” 

The man at the sink picked a stack of plates out 
of _ water and let them fall to the floor with a 
crash. 

“Now,” he exclaimed, ‘‘who do you think is the 
boss?” 


® © 


THE “ JAP’S”” AMENDMENT. 


N American attached in an advisory capacity 

A to the Japanese embassy at Washington is 

fond of telling about the strict cleanliness 

that reigns in Japgnese houses. “Japanese floors,” 

says he, “are very beautifully kept. There are 

houses where several servants have no other duty 
than the polishing of the floors. 


“A young Japanese student in London had the 
misfortune to live in an apartment-house where 
the janitor did not keep the halls in very good con- 
dition. This circumstance caused the Japanese 
great sorrow and indignation. 

“On the ap roach of winter, the janitor displayed 
at the door the notice, ‘Please wipe your feet.’ 

“When he saw this notice, the young Japanese 
added these words in pencil: 

“On going out.’” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Shylock, Portia, Othello, Romeo, Juliet, 
Hamlet. 

2. No-r-ah, th-r-ee, ta-b-le, ho-r-se, sp-e-ar, 
go-i-ng, wh-e-at, mo-u-th, wi-n-gs. 

3. 1. Ham, mock—hammock. tu. Mow, gull— 
Mogul. 111. Play, mates—playmates. 

4. ae Squats thou hast, and their adoption 

rie 


Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of 
steel.” 


5. 1. “A clean hand needs no washing.” It. 
“Bought friends are not friends indeed.” 111. 
“Confession of a fault makes amends.” 

6. I. Salient, salicylic, a, shoddy, debtor 
thwart, wheedle, buchu, work—“Our to-da ys and 
yesterdays are the blocks with which we build.” 
ir. Stand, ding, pools, gather, filth —“ Standing 
pools gather filth.” 

7. “Life. like a dome of many-colored glass, stains 
the white radiance of eternity.””—Shelley. 


8 ARMOR 9 BESTIR 
RHODA ENTUNE 
BLOOM STARVE 
UNITE TURBID 
TONES INVITE 
UNDUE REEDEN 


10. 1. Forget-me-not. 11. Scissors, eureka, enow. 
111. See, saw—seesaw. 
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DRAWN BY F. LILEY-YOUNG. 


ARBOR DAY. 


BY D. H. S. 


“This is our Arbor day,” 
Said Bobby, “and we 
Must each make a speech 
And then plant a tree. 
The small tree will grow 
‘A hundred feet high. 

I think it’s more fun 


Than Fourth of July!” 


BddCCO 


HELEN'S PRIZE. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


ELEN did not work for the prize, but she 
H worked for love of her own oak-tree. 
This tree grew near the house, where 
she could see it every time that she looked out 
of the window of her own room. Helen’s 
big swing had hung from its branches; she 
had played and sewed and read in its shade. 
When she was ten years old, Helen’s grand- 
father had given her the tree, and the lot that 
it stood in. Helen grew to love her tree more 
and more, but the year that she worked for 
her tree she was fifteen years old. 


Deerville always celebrated Arbor day. In 


the schools each pupil was expected to report | blank-books full of notes; but when her name | 


something that he had done during the year | 
to add to the beauty of the little town. In the 
afternoon there was a celebration in the town 
hall, with music and speeches. To the pupil 
who had presented a report of the best work 
done the judges then awarded a prize. 

This prize was the honor of having a care- | 
fully selected tree planted and named for the | 
winner. The name was given out by | 
orator of the day. 

Two years before, Helen’s teacher sug- 
gested that each pupil in her class should | 
choose and study some one kind of tree or 
shrub, and Helen chose the oak. 

All the year she spent most of her spare 
time studying her own tree, and writing ina 
note-book everything that she observed. She 
saw that the leaves of the oak did not come 
out until after most of the other trees were_ 
green, and that they clung to its branches in 
the fall, when all the other trees except the 
evergreens were bare. While the maples were 
leaving out, the twigs of the oak bore firm, 
egg-shaped leaf-buds of a lovely golden color. 
When they burst open, the tiny red leaves 
were folded forward on the midrib; soon the 
red leaves spread out, and changed to green. 
The edges were irregularly scalloped, and | 
Helen could not find any two leaves alike— | 
not even the two sides of any one leaf were | 
alike. The leaves were not set opposite each 
other on the twigs. 

Helen found the yellowish-green fringe of | 
tasseling flowers that floated down as if strung | 
on fine threads, from among the young leaves. 
On the twigs she found little brown stalks bear- | 
ing tiny pinhead-like knobs that, grandpa 
said, would grow into acorns. 

Later in the year Helen found many kinds | 
of the queer hard balls called oak-galls, and | 
she spent a great deal of time in finding out | 
what they contained. 

She tied a string round several acorns, hung 
them above water in bottles, and then described | 
the sprouting rootlets and leaves. She trans- | 
planted little oaks from the roadsides and 
pastures to the edges of her field, and with 
stakes and wires protected them from being 
trampled upon. Grandpa explained how to 
inove them after they went to sleep for the | 
winter, or before they awoke in the spring, | 
and many of the nurslings lived and grew in | 
Helen’s field. 

Helen read the history of the town, and 
isked all the old residents about the events and | 
‘raditions connected with her tree. 
Before Arbor day came, Helen had two | 
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as the prize-winner was announced, she was 
surprised. Her greatest happiness came when 
the orator said in his address at the celebra- 
tion, ‘‘The story of her leve for her oak and 
her reverence for its wonders are the most 


| helpful things that the pupils of Deerville have | 


presented to the town this year.’’ | 
LITTLE WHITE-EAR. | 
| 


BY EDITH MARION CLEAVER. 


NE day, when Paul was coming home| 
O from school, he saw a little gray squirrel | 

in the road. It was the prettiest squirrel 
—all gray except one ear, which was white. 
He came nearer, but very softly, because he 
did not want to frighten it; but to his surprise, 
the squirrel did not move, and Paul knelt 
down and stroked its soft fur. The little | 
animal shook, as if in great fright, and when 
it tried to walk, Paul could see why it had not 
run away. Its leg hung so limp that Paul was 
sure that it was broken, and, moreover, the 
squirrel made a queer little squeaky sound, 
which is the way a squirrel might ery. 

‘* Father’ll know what to do,’’ thought Paul. 
‘*T’ll just put the squirrel into my pocket, and 
carry him home.’’ 

In a very little while the squirrel’s leg had 
been set with a splint, and then Paul had a 
fine time taking care of his new pet. He 
named him White-Ear. Perhaps it seemed 
a long time to the squirrel, but the leg got 
well too fast to please Paul. 

One day his father said, ‘‘ Little son, don’t 
you think that to-morrow you had better let 
the squirrel go back to his own home? Maybe 
Mother and Father Squirrel are wondering 
what has become of their child. ’’ 

Then Paul understood, and he took little 
White-Ear down to the gate, and said: 

‘**Go home, White-Ear. I’m sorry, but 
maybe your folks are looking for you.’’ 

But the squirrel would not go. He liked 
living at Paul’s house. Paul fed him nuts, and 
he soon became very tame. When Paul would 
call, ‘*Little White-Ear, Little White-Ear]’’ 
the squirrel would come leaping to him, and 
climb all over him, just as if Paul were a tree. 

One dreadful day Paul came home from 
school, threw his coat on the back porch, and 
ran into the house to get a drink of water. 
When he came out, he called: 

‘*White-Ear, White-Ear, where are you?’’ 

No squirrel came running to meet him. He 
looked into the box; nothing was there. He 
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. - 


stared up into the 
old apple - tree, 
hoping to see two 
bright eyes look- 


was quiet. 


mother, ‘‘and go | 
round and search in 
the front yard!’’ | 

Paul put on his coat, | 
although it seemed | 

E= very heavy for a warm 

‘ afternoon, and ran 

round to the front porch. ‘There, stretched | 

in the sun, was Rover, taking his afternoon 

nap. ‘‘O Rover, did you see White-Ear?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘I can’t find him anywhere.’’ 

Rover snapped at a fly, as much as to say, 
‘*There’s nothing here except flies to bother 
me.’? 

Paul hurried down toward the gate, and 
looked down the long, long road, on which | 
there was not a single little squirrel as far as 
he could see. 

A very unhappy boy came back to the house. | 
But he swallowed his tears, and said to him- | 
self, ‘‘There are lots of places to look yet. 
I’ll try the chicken-yard. ’’ 

Mother Hen was teaching her children to | 
hunt for worms. Paul was sorry to interrupt | 
such a busy person. 

‘“*T must hunt everywhere, though.’’ He 
called through the wire fence, ‘‘Did you see 
little White-Ear anywhere round here?’’ 

Mother Hen stood still and looked at Paul 
as if she were about to answer; but just then 
one of her little chickens tried to squeeze 
through the fence, and she began to cackle | 
very loud, as much as to say, ‘‘Don’t you see 
I have all I can do without entertaining com- | 
pany, whether they are squirrels or boys?’’ 

‘*T guess he’s gone to his own home,’’ Paul | 
said; and this time it was more than he could | 
do to keep back the tears. 

It seemed a long time before father’s carriage | 


came along. Father drove up to the gate, and | 


)Ftiesy-vouud| 


threw the lines to Paul. 
| Paul, ‘‘I can’t find White-Ear! 
he’s lost, and drowned, and gone home!’’ 
| **All of that?’’ asked father. 
can’t be as bad as that. What is that in your 
ing down at him; | pocket, little son?’’ 

but everything | 


**Put your coat | 
on, Paul,’? called | asleep! 











**O father,’’ cried 
I’m afraid 


‘*It surely 


Paul put his hand into his left-hand pocket, 
| and felt something nice and warm and soft. 
‘*Why,’’ he cried, ‘‘it’s little White-Ear, fast 


He’s been there all the time. ’’ 


dd OCo 


PLANTING THE TREE. 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


How much there is of mystery 
In all the wondrous history 

Of the graceful little sapling 
We are planting here to-day! 
Who has seen the past of it? 
Who will see the last of it, 
When its giant trunk has fallen 
And vanished in decay ? 


The earth took in the seed of it, 
And answered well the need of it, 
Until it came from darkness 

And found the light and air. 

The showers of springtime fell on it; 
The buds began to swell on it; 

And it flourished in the forest, 

A graceful thing and fair. 


The mother tree was near to it; 
The forest life was dear to it; 

But we have brought it hither 

To plant beside our door. 

And may the sunshine bless it here, 
And summer rains caress it here, 
Till the voices of the forest 

Shall call to it no more. 


The April buds will spring in it; 
The birds of May will sing in it; 
The little leaves will whisper 
When the summer breezes start ; 
The green will turn to gold on it; 
The snows will linger cold on it; 
And a host of happy dryads 

Will dwell within its heart. 





Lucy plants a little tree, 
Hoping it will some time be 
Possibly as tall as she. 





BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
Years are gone, and now the tree 
Says to Lucy, “Come to me. 
I will your protector be.” 





PLACES. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.00 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to | 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is able to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money by 
us, the date after the address on your paper, whic 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 
The Youth’s Companion, 
| 
| 





201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 














SEPTIC SORE THROAT. 


2 









URING the last two years there have been 
D several epidemics, in widely separated re- 
gions, of a newly recognized disease that has | 
somewhat puzzled the physicians. It is a very 
severe form of sore throat—severe in its local 
symptoms, and also in its constitutional effects. | 

It begins with a chill, and next in order appear 
high fever, muscular soreness, dull headache, and | 
sometimes nausea and vomiting. The patient | 
cannot swallow without pain, and the throat is 
much congested and swollen. 

The inflammation is soon followed by a whitish | 
exudation on the tonsils and the back of the throat 
that looks much like the membrane of diphtheria. 
The disease is not diphtheria, however ; it is caused 
by a germ of the same family as those that cause 
septicemia, or blood-poisoning, erysipelas, boils, | 
and various other familiar forms of inflammation. 

The whitish coating sometimes becomes de- 
tached; in that case it leaves a raw, suppurating, 
and extremely painful surface that heals very 
slowly. The glands in the neck and under the jaw 
also become swollen and tender, and the swelling | 
of the tonsils and other parts of the throat is some- | 
times so great that it actually prevents swailowing, 
and threatens suffocation. 

In ordinary cases, the symptoms begin to sub- 
side by the end of a week, and the patient grad- 
ually recovers, although his strength does not 
return for another week or two. Not uncommonly 
a relapse occurs, and that is often more severe 
than the first attack. It may even prove fatal, 
with symptoms like those of blood-poisoning. 

By way of treatment, the throat must be sprayed 
with antiseptic washes, but the disease is too 
serious and too painful for home treatment. The 
patient should always be under the physician’s 
care. 

In some epidemics of septic sore throat, the 
infection was found to have been spread by con- 
taminated milk. 


@ © 
THE DUMPING-PLACE. 





Ce 


ISS Seawell, glancing out of the window, rose 
nervously, and then sank back into her chair 
with the manner of one hopelessly trapped. 
“Sarah Williams is coming,” she said. | 
From the portly lady coming up the path Miss 
Seawell’s niece Jessica shot one glance to her 
aunt’s white face; then lifting her small aunt from 
her chair, she swept her out of the room and up 
the stairs. 

“You are not going to see any Sarah Williamses | 
to-day!” she declared. “Sarah Williams always 
uses you up, anyway, and to let her descend upon | 
you when you have a headache would be plain 
murder! Youare going to lie down on that couch, 
and let me tuck you up and darken the room, and 
then you are going to try to take a nap. Now 
mind! I’ve been longing to have a téte-a-téte with 
Sarah Williams. I want to see whether she thinks 
I inherit your genius for sympathy!” 

Miss Seawell’s pale face looked up anxiously 
from the pillow. It did feel good to lie down, and 
still better to escape Sarah Williams, but she had 
her doubts of Jessica. 

“T wouldn’t have Sarah Williams’s feelings hurt 
for a dozen headaches,” she said, anxiously. 

Jessica, already at the door, nodded reassur- 
ingly. } 

“Trust me with her feelings, Aunt Alice,” she 
said, blithely. 

“I’m so sorry that Aunt Alice isn’t able to see 
any one this afternoon, Miss Williams,” she was 
saying a moment later. “She has a headache, | 
and is lying down. Will you accept a very poor 
substitute ?”’ 

‘‘Headaches!” Miss Williams replied. ‘I know 
what they are! I’ve suffered with terrible head- 
aches all my life, but I didn’t know Alice ever had 
them.” 

“Once in a while things get too much for her,” 
Jessica replied, and her voice was full of a wicked 
sweetness that would have put her family on guard 
atonce. ‘Do you know what I think isthe trouble ? 
People simply use her for a dumping-place for all 
their worries. The day I came she had had a 
caller who stayed for two hours and shoved all her 
troubles on poor Aunt Alice. She described all 
the agonies of a spell of neuralgia (of course Aunt 
Alice never said who it was, so I am not telling 
tales), and how the dressmaker had ruined her 
last dress, and how the cat she’d had thirteen 
years had died, and about twenty other things. | 
Wasn’t it cruel? | 

“And of course people like that never want to | 


| back-fired, all the babies in that part of the park 


| N° the least of President Lincoln’s vexations 


| morning, gentlemen!” 


| doggy was jest like—like the flowers, and I came 


hear your troubles; they simply want to dump. | 
Now I have a beautiful plan. I like to be sympa- | 
thetic,—it runs in the family,—but I like to let other | 
people have the privilege, too; so when anybody | 
tells me her troubles, I always tell them some of | 
mine in return. Don’t you think that’s square?” | 

Miss Williams was very red. She glanced 
sharply at Jessica, but that young person was the | 
picture of innocence. 

Miss Williams rose. “I guess I won’t stop this 
afternoon,” she said. “I ain’t feeling well—I 
mean’’—she flushed with confusion—‘‘I’m sorry 
Alice ain’t well. Give her my love, please.” 


* ¢ 


EAGLE-HUNTING IN MANHATTAN. 


NE of the last places in the world you would 
naturally select for hunting eagles would be 
New York City. Yet one man makes it his daily 
business. He is Arthur Hassler, a sharpshooter 
of the National Guard, and he has been appointed 
to protect the sheep, the swans, and the other priv- 
ileged live stock of Central Park from predatory 
rats, dogs, cats, and occasional birds of prey. A | 
writer in the Brooklyn Eagle came upon him while 
he was scanning the skies for one of the great 
eagles that come soaring over from the Jersey 
mountains. | 
From the little lake below came the cries of 
mallard ducks and the frightened protests of the 
black and white swans as they flapped their wings 
and dashed hither and thither on the placid sur- 
face of the pond. Near by, the leader of the buffalo 
herd roared an angry challenge that was answered | 
by the snarl of a lion and echoed by the trumpeting 
of an elephant. A yn note in the chorus was 
the raucous honk of a taxicab on Fifth Avenue and 
the ey of a tally-ho bugler on Fifty-ninth 
Street. ut it was not the buffalo’s bellow, or the 
lion’s roar, or the elephant’s umpetne. or the 
taxicab’s warning, or the call of the tally-ho’s 





| bugler that disturbed the ee birds on the lake. 


“It’s old Broadway Bill again,” Hassler mur- | 
mured, as he turned his gaze on the clouds. “I'll 
get him yet.” s : 

Although the big black eagle was flying a mile 
high, Hassler had seen him as he leisurely winged | 
his way across the Hudson and soared high above 
Broadway to Columbus Circle. The hunter’s eyes 
were still on Broadway Bill, and his gun was ready 
as the eagle swung in a circle, and prepared to 
swoop down on a fat black swan that huddled near 


| the edge of the lake, apparently quite aware of the 
| impending danger. 


But just then a fire-engine came dashing up | 
Sixth Avenue, with its bell ringing furiously; at the | 
same time a motor-car passing the Plaza Hotel | 


started to a in unison, and the eagle took fright. 


He rose in air again, winged his way to the south, 
and escaped his fate for the time. 


* © 


MR. LINCOLN’S ANSWER. 





was hearing and answering and withstanding 
the throngs of office-seekers who pressed upon him. | 
Miss Helen Nicolay, the daughter of Lincoln’s | 
private secretary, gives in the Century Magazine, | 
from her father’s notes, this example of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s way of dealing with some of them. 
Although Mr. Lincoln’s manner was almost un- 


failingly good-humored and quietly tolerant of dis- | 
courtesy toward himself, there were times when 


| he showed that there was a limit to his patience. 


In the early days of his first term, when the rush 
of office-seekers was at its height, a delegation | 
came to urge some og that were ear- | 
nestly opposed by Col. E. D. Baker, then United | 
States Senator from Oregon. The delegation had | 
for its spokesman an ex-Californian who was a 
violent soo! of Baker. Both in the interview | 
with the President and in the papers he presented, 
he made coarse and even criminal accusations 
against Colonel Baker’s peoemy and honor. 

Now, the President and Baker had been intimate 
personal friends and political associates in their | 
early days at Springfield, and Lincoln knew the j 
accusations to be groundless. He said as much to | 
the accuser, but the latter grew still more vehe- | 

1 


ment. Mr. Lincoln heard him through in silence, 
and when he had finished, handed him back his | 
papers; but the man refused them. | 

“T wish you to keep them, Mr. President,” he 
said. ‘They are yours.” 

“Mine to do with as I please?” said Lincoln. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

The President stepped to the fireplace and | 
thrust the papers between the blazing brands, and | 
as the flame wy up the room, he dismissed the 
delegation with a stern look and simple “Good | 
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HUNTING THE PUMPKIN. 


CERTAIN young man had been seeing more 
of the pleasures of the town than was good for 
him, and his father resolved to send him to his 
uncle’s farm to engage in some honest toil. The 
Newark Star tells what happened when he got 
there. 
Day was just breaking on the first morning of 
his stay when his uncle woke him up. 
“‘What’s the trouble ?”’ asked the city chap, rub- 
bing his eyes sleepily. 
“Have to get up and help gather pumpkins!” 
exclaimed the farmer. 
“Great Scott!’ growled the agricultural recruit. 
“Do you have to sneak up on them in the dark ?” 
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FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING. 


66 HY, Rebecca,” said mother, “that dog isn’t 

yours! You’ve no right to bring him 
home!” 

““W-well, mama,” pleaded Rebecca, “he was jest 


not belonging to anybody—like the flowers! I can 
pick flowers and keep ’em,—wild ones,—and the 


along, and—and sort of—picked him.” 

Here the dog, turning round, displayed a notice- 
able lack of tail—a »bed-off, rabbit-like stump. 
Whereupon Rebecca’s quiet brother Paul spoke 
up meee? 

“You—you didn’t pick a very long stem,” he 
said. 

& & 


A TRIUMPH, NEVERTHELESS. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Washington Star 
found Gen. Nelson A. Miles discussing, with 
the aid of a map, the Turkish war. 


“That last engagement, general,” a reporter 


asked, “‘would you say that last engagement was 
a triumph for the Turkish arms?” 

“Rather say a triumph for the Turkish legs,” 
General Miles replied. 7 





SKIN TORTURED BABIES 
SLEEP AND MOTHERS REST 


A warm bath with Cuticura soap, followed bya gentle | 


anointing with Cuticura ointment, is generally suffi- 


cient to afford immediate comfort in the most dis- | 


tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly eczemas, 
rashes, irritations and inflammations of infants and 


children, permit sleep for child and rest for parent, | 
and point to permanent relief, when other methods | 
fail. Peace falls upon distracted households when | 


| these pure, sweet and gentle emollients enter. No 
| other treatment costs so little and does so much for 


skin-sufferers, from infancy to age. Cuticura soap 


| and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal | 


sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. Address | 
“Cuticura,”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Ade. | 
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that are demonstrably better than 
marble or ite and yet less ex- 
pensive. Used for forty years and 
stand every test. Write for designs. 
State approximate cost desired. 
Work delivered anywhere. 
Reliable Repr tati Wanted. 

MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. 
382-B, Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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DR. TALKS ON FOOD 
PRES. OF BOARD OF HEALTH. 


“What shall I eat?” is the daily inquiry the phy- 
sician is met with. I do not hesitate to say that in 
my judgment a large percentage of disease is 
caused by poorly selected and improperly pre- 
pared food. My personal experience with the fully- 
cooked food, known as Grape-Nuts, enables me to 


| speak freely of its merits. 


“From overwork, I suffered several years with 
malnutrition, palpitation of the heart, and loss of 


| sleep. Last summer I was led to experiment per- 


sonally with the new food, which I used in con- 


| junction with good rich cow’s milk. In a short 


time after I commenced its use, the disagreeable 
symptoms disappeared, my heart’s action became 


| steady and normal, the functions of the stomach 


were properly carried out and I again slept as 
soundly and as well as in my youth. 

“IT look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect food, and 
no one can gainsay but that it has a most prom- 








inent place in a rational, scientific system of feed- | 


ing. Any one who uses this food will soon be con- | 


vinced of the soundness of the principle upon 
which it is manufactured and may thereby know 
the facts as to its true worth.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained in the 
little book, ““The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 








> Agents Make Big Money 





‘a selling the 
Roberts Lightning Mixer 





it in operation immediately wants 
one. It is the easiest and most sat- 
isfactory housekeeping requisite on 
the market. Any child can operate 
it with perfect success. 


Agents who apply early will secure 
the best territory. Send 50c. for sam- 
ple Mixer sent by prepaid express ; 
or send postal card for further in- 
formation, but act now as every 
day counts. ware of imita- 
tion Mixers which will not 
give satisfaction. 


DORSEY MFG. COMPANY, 
78 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Know the joy of 
coasting up hill and 
down dale on an 


Sudian Motocycle 


"THERE'S nothing finer nor freer than 
the pleasure of motorcycle riding. The 
steepest or longest hill and the stiffest 
head wind don’t matter. You glide along 
swiftly and without work. Better than 
the old push bike! 

The new Indian for 1913 isa marvel. Most 
comfortable motorcycle ever built. Many new 
improvements. Easy to ride. Easy to keep. 
Will last for years. 

Get a free demonstration from any of our 
2,000 Indian dealers. There’s sure to 
be one handy. Ask us. Write for free 
literature, too. 

, /4 H.P. Single, oaee} F. O. B. 
Prices: {3 H. P. Twin, $250 Factory. 
THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 

925 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Branch & Service Stations 


Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, * 
Atlanta, Toronto, . 



























The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a 


dove. In Solomon’s time, 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in their 
fights against the Crusaders. 
In medizval wars they were 
more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
reduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 


Even today carrier-pigeons 
are utilized as news-bearers 
in isolated parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier-pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the tele- 
phone is as quick as speech 
itself. 


The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrument of peace. The 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System unite a hundred mill- 
ion people in one national 
family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 

















TAMPS. 100 diff. stamps, 1000 hinges, small album, mill. 
Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. 





scale, all for 12c. Lists free. Toledo 
100 var. for’gn 2c. Name 


STAMPS QUAKER STAMP CO., Toled 


CHOICE DESIGNS FOR NEW 

SUMMER EMBROIDERY 

and dainty ideas for - kinds of needlework, are 
‘ound in the Kaum hk Annual. You cannot 

and conventenee ofa Raumagra: 

esign ou have used one. New book, shirtwaist 

design and alphabet sent for 15 cts. Agents wan 

pept.y-4, KAUMAGRAPH CO., 209 W. 38th 8t., New York 


AUMAGRAPH DESIGNS WON’T BREAK OFF 


















Minute Gelatine 


The choice of discriminating ones. 
All measured for you. Requires 
no soaking. Absolutely pure. 
35 choice recipes for its use in 


Minuteman Cook Book, sent with 
Sample Free 

a 
if you send pat i 


your grocer’s 
name and 





























of your bicy 
we any where in beg 8. wi 
a cent 


ph 9 coped 
Low ractoat PRICES er eee | 


bicycle it is possible to make et one oan 
profit above actual factory cost. You save 

(ti to 625 middiemen’s profits by buying direct 

of us and have the manufacture ‘uarantee behind 

— ir bieyole. DO NOT BUY a Dicyele o or a pair of 


res from anyone at an ice until you recei 
—_ ‘ues wand learn our Lbtoee tA act r res and 


‘actory prices and 
YOU WILL ‘BE ASTONISHED wren 





= your = bowen A es at 


Orders filled the 
ND ee limited nu —~ A taken 
our Chicago retai 


Descriptive eee list sent free. 
wae ASTER-BRAKE fee" wheels, inner’ tubes 
| a ~ pees Parts, 
Boat WAIT but writetoday tovourtarge Gufslone 
y for our. 
beantifely illustrated and containing a great way 
pa ae matter and 1 information. 

a postal to geteverything. Address 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
















2, Ohio. 





$739 7. Bena thie tose! 





Here is a house oh _ been built — 400 times. 


It is our Leader. x 33 -, contains 7 
rooms, bath and spacious 4 AF, porch. Designed with 
greatest, care, material without waste ; there- 
fore can be built so economically it will surprise you. 
A home of ele it appearance and splendid material. 
Standard solid construction; no make-shifts of any 
ki ~ a A beautiful home at a splendid money saving 
price. 
Ask for Free Book of Plans No. SB 156 

It cuptatns our Great Building Offer. Tells all 
about the material, style of solid construction of our 
houses. Our prices are lower than you can possibly 
obtain anywhere else. 

Our prices include all BRAND NEW material needed 
to build this house, every at of it, except Masonry, 
Plumbing, Heating and Paint 


WE MAKE PLANS TO ORDER 


Piumbing and Heating Material at a 30 to 
50 per cent saving. Our stock is all brand new and 
first-class. Write for our low prices. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 
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Wonderful new invention. Instructive 
and Entertaining, assists children in ma- 
king beautiful designs for decorative and 
educational work. Designer and Instruc- 
tor Post Paid 30c. Patent pending. 
COATES EDUCATIONAL CO. 
5777 McPherson A ve.,St. Louis, Mo. 
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108all diff. , Transvaal .Servia. Brazil.Peru,CapeG II. Mex. | 
Natal, Java, etc.,and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
diNU.S..26¢.1000hingesbc. A gts. wtd.50%. ListFree.! buy 
stamps.C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.St.Louis,Mo. 





DISTRIBUTING THE SPOILS. 


ELL may President Wilson look with dread 
upon the task of filling the offices of govern- 
ment, declares the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


BOYS 


MERIDEN’ ure. OO.. ‘eneale, Nebr., Dept. 4. | 


We will send you free, full partic- 
ulars concerning the wonderful 
Vacuum Base Ball Curver which 
yt ~ — TF of every 


FREE 





Many an administration has been wrecked on that 
perilous shore. The rule has been that each post 
was good for one ingrate and ten enemies. Two 
of our Presidents—John Quincey Adams and James 
K. Polk—kept diaries that are eloquent and even 
vehement upon this point. 


F 


[:*-2S TAMMER 


till you get my large FREE book and special rate. 
best school in the world — by natural method. 
North-Western Schoo 





Largest and 
Write today. | 
-, Lee W ells pimare. Pres., 








Under date of January 7, 1847, James K. Polk 
| wrote in his diar 
| “A great dif culty in making pepeintnente 

e President encounters is that he cannot 
nm what recommendation to rely. 

“I have had some remarkable instances of this 
during my administration. In the recess of Con- 
gress shortly after the commencement of my 
Fiministration I made an appointment upon the 
letter of recommendation of a Senator. I sent the 
nomination to the Senate, and it was rejected; as 
I learned, at the instance of the same Senator who | 
had e the recommendation. | 

“A few days afterward the Senator called to 
peares another person for the same office. 
I said to him, ‘Well, you rejected the man I nom- | 

| inated.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ he replied, ‘he was without 
character and wholly unqualified. ’ I then, asked 
him if he knew upon whose recommendation I had | 

} ap inted him, to which he replied that he did not. | 

I then handed him his own letter, and told him | 
| | that that was the recommendation upon which I 
had made the appointmen 

had th ap int: t. 

| “He appeared confused, and replied, ‘Well, we 
| are obliged to recommend our constituents when 
| they apply to us.’ The Senator was Mr. Atchison 

| of Missouri.” 

This curious story recalls a similar incident of 

| Tyler’s administration. “Old Jack’’ Dade, a char- 
acter about Washin ton, , who had been the Pres- 

| ident’s el went to the White 

House, and said he Sock™ I want an office.” 

“You do?” said Tyl ler. “What oflice on earth 

a? > think you are fit for?’ 
hy, one 0’ those ‘sinecurees’ I hear so much 
| about—tio work and good pay,” Dade promptly 
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which t 
tell u 























re 
PWal, Jack,” said Tyler, deprecatingly, “you 

know that I am President now, and must have 

some kind of warrant for making an appointment. 

| Can you get anybody to indorse you? Could you 
| brin me a letter of recommendation ?” 

yes,”’ said Dade. “I’m fixed for that,” and 

uced a letter of four pages written by 

‘ur himself to President Harrison, whom he 

had just succeeded, urging the claims of his dear 
ony and classmate, Col. John e, fora 

‘ood fat office. “Cast your eye over that!” he 
| exclaimed in triumph. 

Tyler read the letter attentively to the end, 
be it carefully, and said, “Jack, your backin 
is irresistible—come up here to-morrow, and I’ 
| have a place for you.’ 

The next day Col. John W. Dade was appointed 
keeper of the Federal prison of the District of 
Columbia. 
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A PERSISTENT PEST. 


HE buffalo-bean, a humble creeper with a 

russet-colored, woolly little pod, is a dangerous 
growth of Central Africa. The woolly appearance 
is due to a coating of almost invisible hairs. Ata 
touch they become detached, and if any alight on 
your person they cause the most exquisite torture. 
Messrs. Melland and Cholmeley, who journeyed on 
bicycles and on foot from Northern Rhodesia to 
Egypt, teil in their book, ““Through the Heart of 
| Africa,” how one of them got well-sprinkled with 
this impalpable fuzz. He thus describes the expe- 
rience: 

I had walked several steps before I had any 
notion of what had happened, and then the fun 
began. First a slight tickle on an arm, then 
another at the of the neck, then all over. 
The spreading torture left me quite bewildered. 
I did not know where I should seratch! 

From seven o’clock till evening the intense irri- 
tation continued, and vine I tried everything I 
could think of to alleviate it nothing had more 
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Choose Your Tires 
as You Would a 
Pair of Skates. 

It is hard to tell a good 


pair of skates by simply 
looking at them. 








Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


Right as a watch in 
adjustment and in the 
refinement of every 
detail. 


A soft-tempered, easily 
dulled pair will probably 
look about the same as the 
finest pair ever made. 


So in buying skates you don’t 
try to rely on your own judgment 
but you buy the skates made by 
concerns you can trust. 


The same way with tires. Poor 
tires and good tires look about 
alike. So the safest way is to buy 
tires made by the oldest and most 
reliable firm you know of. 


Pictures, 1% x 2% in. Price, $6.00 


Catalogue at your dealers or by mail. Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 


You can feel safe in buying 
Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 


for you know these have been 
made ever since bicycles were 
first made in this country. 

















Established 1880. 
We offer nine high-grade styles, both 
Rotary and Oscillating Shuttle ty ypes, full 
ball bearing, automatic drop head and lift, 
self- oe needle, high arm, finest quar- 
tered cabinet-work, ornamental 
ribbon-work stand, and all other latest 
improvements. Complete set of finest 
attachments included. Every machine warranted for 
10 years by the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion. 
Tens of thousands of these machines in daily use 

throughout the country, giving highest satisfaction. 
all freight charges east 


We Deliver Free, 27 nf ee es 


very low price that Sih one you. How all this 
is accomplished is best told by our new Illustrated 
Booklet, sent free to any inquirer. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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You know they are made by 
the largest tire making concern 
in the world. 
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ASTHMA curep 


YOU WANT TO KNOW AT 
yhat Medical k rledg d skill 
per ‘ddee ave tt ‘haene. We HOME 
want to tell you. Write for a free 
copy of the Hayes Bulletin Y-131. TO 
STAY 
CURED 


So they must be good, and your 
father and brother can feel the 
same safety in buying United 
States Tires for their automobile 
or motorcycle. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
i 
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P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


il Hay-Fever 








than the slightest temporar: effect. 








In despair, I asked one of my natives what they 





| used, and he recommended hot : ashes. Even blis- 
| ters seemed preferable to my present suffering, 
| and I ordered him to rob the hearest fire without 
delay. Fortunately, consideration for his own 
fingers prevented the boy from ap ly ing the ashes 
too hot, but by the time he had finished [ was 
about as much like a dustman as I ever shall be. 

Bs counter-irritant had a slightly distractin 
eff: but even that was not permanent, and 
en that the only thing to do was to sit as still | 
as possible and let the irritation wear off, which it 
finally did between four and five o’c lock, leaving | 
me an exhausted and considerably wiser man. 

Even then I not heard the last of it. Why 
or how the tiny hairs that cause the trouble | 
pear at all, or whether they merely lose the 
poisonous ——, I - not Know; but I had an 
them a few days later, 
when I put mn the came garments again, after a 
thorough washing and beating. I found that the 
fine hairs were still present, and the clothes were 
not fit to wear. 
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GOOD WEATHER FOR A FIGHT. 


HERE is no lack of shrewdness in the English 
peasants, says Mr. A. J. Swinburne in ‘“‘“Mem-. 
ories of a School Inspector,” but their knowledge 
of the things beyond their own villages is often 
surprisingly small. | 
At the time when the struggle between Russia 
and Japan had reached its climax, and become the 


absorbing topic of the whole world, a Suffolk 
lab orer, off work, accosted a friend ‘engaged in 











digging: 
ad news from the war.” 

“Who’s a-fightin’, then ?” 

“Why, them Rooshans and Japanese.” 

“Oh, they’ re a-fightin’, are they?” (Pausing from 
his work. ) 

“Oh, yes, they’re a-fightin’ like Billy-o!” 

“Are they, though ?” 

“Yes, that they are.” 





Corn Chicanery 


Trying to Cheat One’s Feet 


Thousands of people pare their 
corns—merely take 
off the top layer. 

Thousands of oth- 
ers use liquids and 
plasters, just for brief 
effect. 

Yet every corn can 
be removed in two 
days. Every corn 
pain can be instantly 
ended. 


Anyone can do this in a scientific 
way. It is being done on a million 
corns a month. 

The entire corn comes out, root, 
callous, everything. And without any 
pain or soreness. You simply apply a 
Blue-jay plaster and then forget the 
corn, 

You are cheating yourself when you 
use makeshifts in these modern days. 
The use of Bluc-jay ends the corn. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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“W ell, ” after placidly scanning the horizon and 





———— his work, “‘they’ve got a nice day for it, 
anyhow. 
& 
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BEETHOVEN UP TO DATE. 


MAN who was willing to have his neighbors 
think him a fine musician installed a mechan- | 
| ical piano near a front window of his home, and 
| spent hours each day pedaling out melodies. He 
| received compliments for a time, says the San 
| Francisco Argonaut, but his little son, William, 
betrayed him in the end. } 
“Your father is a great piano-player, isn’t he?” 
the — who lived across the street remarked 
onvep: ” replied William, 
yful sore.’ 








“but it makes his feet 
| aw 





Made by THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 
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FULL AND 
HALF SIZE PIECES 
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between Bay 


The big tish were 


their way up the s 


The men, tired of 


meat close at hand, 








Horse and Bonanza City, 


the workmen were blasting out rock | 
along the gorge of Jack’s Cafion, when the | 
advance-guard of the ‘‘spring run’’ of salmon 
were sighted in the tumbling rapids below. 


leaping and splashing by 


thousands among the boulders as they worked 


wift, rough river to which 


they have given their name. 
Immediately the camp was in a commotion. 


the everlasting pork and 


beans, and seeing a bountiful supply of fresh 
appealed to the ‘‘boss’’ for | * 
permission to go fishing; but he replied that 
as he was under bond to complete the road at | 


URING the building of the wagon-road | |from his nostrils, and striving with his free 
; arm to turn the salmon from gaining the swift | 


current that rushed down into the rapids. 

The struggle was momentary. The mad- 
dened salmon, aided by the force of the stream, 
proved too much for Moll. The struggling 
pair were caught by the rush of the current, 
and went tumbling down the incline of swift, 
broken water. 

Jarvis, who had been vainly trying to get 
his unwieldy craft near Moll, now shouted to 
| his companions to jump overboard and swim 
ashore. As they promptly obeyed, the daring 
‘striker’? dashed the old scow out upon the 
current in hot pursuit, while the men on shore 
ran along the bank, shouting and waving their 





a certain date, he could not spare a single | poles. 


day’s work from any of them. 


If they would 


| Using a broad-bladed paddle with all his 


work until evening, he promised to give them | |might, Jarvis gained perceptibly, and by the 
some charges of giant powder; under the cir- | | light of the fires could see Moll as he came to 
cumstances, he thought they would be justified | ithe surface, each time spouting water before 
in ‘‘blasting’’ the fish. 


By this promise the men were kept at work. | the boy was keeping his wind. 


he rolled under once more. At any rate, 


But the 


When evening came, they repaired to a great | | rapids ! 


whirlpool at the head of Jack Rapids; and | 
while some prepared the cartridges of giant | 


powder, others sta: 
and cut long poles 
ashore. 


rted fires along the bank, 
with which to pull the fish 


Four young fellows, among them Jarvis, a 
drill ‘‘striker,’’ and ‘‘Moll’’ Datz, a boy of 
sixteen, stripped to their underclothing, and 


prepared to go out 


after fish in an old scow 


boat they had borrowed from a ranch up- 


stream. 


Two of the miners lighted the water-proof 
fuses of half a dozen cartridges and tossed 


them into the eddy at different points. 


For 


the space of a minute or so, all was silent 


save the roar of the 
Then a series of 


waters in the cafion. 
dull, submarine explosions 


shook the bank on which the fishermen stood. 
Miniature waterspouts burst up from the sur- 
face of the black pool, while the water boiled 


and bubbled from bank to bank. 


One of the 


spouts threw a large salmon high above its 


jet, and as the fish 


fell back with a dead flop, 


the men shouted uproariously. 


Here and there 


appear. 


on the surface the white | 
bellies of dead and stunned fish began to| 
The four young fellows in the boat | attempted to thrust the plank under Moll’s left 
shoved off and began picking them up, thrust- | arm. 
ing their hands into the salmons’ gills and | away from him, and he sank. 


tossing them aboard. The men along the | 
bank were also busy, pulling in with their 
long poles the fish that floated toward the rim | only breast-deep in water. 

They had been thrown far to the right by | 


of the pool. 
Suddenly 


Jarvis understood that his own peril was 
great, and the chances of rescue slender; but 
he knew that the Indians ran their light 
canoes safely among those same rocks, and he 
drove the scow recklessly forward. 


rapids. The paddle was twisted in his hands, 
and the heavy scow danced and whirled un- 
directed. In the midst of its wild gyrations, 
the square bow crashed upon a sunken rock, 
and the planks split asunder as if they had 
been paper. 

Jarvis was thrown violently forward into 
the water. His hands struck a fragment of 
the boat, and he clutched it with the strength 
of despair. Buoyed up by this, he felt himself 
spun and tossed along amid the roar and 
welter until he shot unharmed into the smooth, 
deep water below the rapids. 

The first thing he saw was Moll’s head. 
The boy’s face was drawn, and his mouth 
opened and shut in great sobbing gasps; but | 
with indomitable courage he still struggled | 
feebly with the fish, from which he could not | 
free himself. 

Jarvis swam to his companion’s side, and 





In the endeavor, the piece of wood slipped 
It was a fortu- 

nate mishap, for his feet struck bottom, and he 
| found himself standing upon solid footing, and 


Jarvis, who was handling the| the main current, upon the side opposite the 
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In a few seconds he was in the tumbling | 





| 


paddle, sent the scow forward with a powerful | great whirlpool at the foot of the rapids. | 


sweep, and shouted: 


‘*Look ahead there, Moll—out nigh the, 


break ! 


If that ain’t a whopper !’’ 
Moll rose from his crouching position in the | 


bow, and saw a huge, half-stunned salmon 
circling erratically near the outlet of the pool. 


‘* By Jukes!” 
‘*He’s a hundred- 
him, Jarvis!’’ 


he exclaimed, excitedly. 
pounder. Put me up to 


The average weight of these salmon is about 
sixteen pounds, but males, or ‘‘dog-salmon, ’’ 


have been caught 


that tipped the seales at 


eighty pounds. These are distinguished by 
two formidable teeth, strong, sharp and pol- 


ished, that project 
the saw-teeth of the 


an inch or more beyond 
lower jaw. These natural 


weapons, combined with their weight and 


agility, make them 


opponents to be respected, 


and the fisherman who succeeds in landing a 
fifty-pound dog-salmon with his ‘‘ gig’’ or 


spear will boast of 


his prowess as a hunter 


might over the capture of a grizzly bear he 
has killed single-handed. 


Moll’s knowledge 
the facts that they 


of salmon was confined to 
were fish and good to eat. 


But he was an expert swimmer, and in the 


pink of condition. 


So, disregarding the shouts 


of remonstrance from some of the more experi- 
enced men, and impatient at the slow progress 
of’ the scow, he took a slanting header into 


the pool, and swam 


toward the fish. 


The monstrous salmon, already dangerously 


near the break of 


the whirling water, was 


swimming round upon its side and slapping 


vigorously with its 


tail. As Moll came up to 


Within a few yards was a bar, and it took 


Jarvis but a minute to drag both Moll and the | 


| fish out upon it. 


its struggles, and flapped with less violence. 
With a stone Jarvis loosened its saw-teeth from | 


out of the poor fellow’s hand, and freed him | 
from the bony vise. Then he knelt beside him | 
and slapped and kneaded his chest until the | 
water he had taken in was expelled. 

When Moll could walk again, there was a 
rejoicing crowd on the banks of the Salmon 
River. The big fish weighed over seventy- 


trophy. He had come too near being caught 
himself, and he vowed he would never attempt 
to land another fish in that fashion. Indeed, 
he could not afford it, for he was ‘‘laid off? | 
| for a week to nurse his injured wrist. 


adventure, he declared it should be a lesson to 
all, and that no more of his dynamite should 
be used for blasting fish. 


& 


& 


THE IMPRACTICAL “R. L. S.” 
OBERT Louis Stevenson could not well 
have had less taste for the profession 
that had made his forbears famous. 


Bisset of Edinburgh, in ‘‘Life and Work,’’ 





The huge salmon had half-drowned itself in | 


Moll’s torn wrist, pulled the long *‘dog-teeth’’ | 


seven pounds; but Moll was not proud of the | 


When Crawford, the ‘‘boss,’’ heard of the | 





| 
| 


In the late sixties, writes the Rev. Archibald | 


Mr. Thomas Stevenson gave his son an intricate | 
engineering problem concerning the amount of | 


it, he threw one arm over its body, but the | pressure on a bridge then in course of erection, | 


slippery creature w 


renched itself free. 


performance was repeated several times, the 


salmon seeming more lively after each encoun-| R. L. S. whipped G. H. Lewes’s 


ter. 


This | 


told him to solve it, and went off to a meeting. 
As soon as his father’s back was turned, 


hand through its open gills so savagely that|deep in its pages when Mr. Stevenson came 
his fingers protruded from the fish’s mouth. 


The shock seemed to revive the salmon sud- | calculation. 
denly and completely. 


It snapped its strong 


back with an inquiry as to the result of the 
‘*The pattern of an idler’’ ad- 
mitted that he had not attempted it, because 


‘**Life and | 
Then Moll, becoming angry, thrust his | Works of Goethe’’ out of his pocket, and was | 


jaws like a vise upon the lad’s wrist, smote | he knew that nothing depended on his doing it. | 
the water with its broad tail, and plunged 
desperately downward. 

With his right arm pinioned between the | whimsically ; ‘‘tell me, and I shall take it on | 
Sharp teeth, Moll was dragged, struggling, | your authority.” 


below the surface. But the fish, although | 

nearly as long and as heavy as the boy, could | ‘ 
not keep him under more than a few seconds, 
and presently he reappeared, blowing the water | engineer of you.”’ 


‘*T haven’t the slightest curiosity to know | 


what the pressure would be,’’ he continued, 


“T think,’’ retorted the elder Stevenson, 
that you had better go home and tell your 
|mother that I despair of ever making an 
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Rajah Pearl Necklace 


With Solid Gold Clasp 


7 Rajah Pearl Necklace is noted for the 
exceptional richness and beauty of its luster 
and color. It is 15 inches in-length, and can be 
furnished in either a uniform or a graduated 
bead, whichever may be desired. The quality 
of all these beads is exceptionally fine. In 
some of the higher-priced stores, the Necklace 
is sold for more than $5.00. We call special 
attention to the clasp, which is of solid gold; also 
to the fact that the pearls are indestructible. 


HOW TO GET IT. This beautiful Rajah Pearl Neck- 
lace, with solid gold clasp, is given only to Companion 
subscribers for one new solicited subscription for j 
The Youth’s Companion. See subscription Condi- 

tions, page 590, in The Companion of October 24, 

1912. The Necklace is not offered for sale. 









































f perce is the newest fancy in jewelry, and a 
most beautiful Pin as well. The name comes 
from Maeterlinck’s story, ‘‘ The Bluebird,’’ 
which is briefly as follows: Two peasant chil- 
dren are sent by their good fairy to seek out the 
bluebird (meaning happiness or good fortune). 
They search all through fairy-land without 
success. Returning home, they do a kind act 
for a little cripple companion, and lo! the blue- 
bird appears in their own humble cottage. 
























The’ ‘Lucky Bluebird" Pin has a sterling silver base, with a most beautiful blue enamel finish 
in relief, and gilt edges and back. It is to-day one of the most popular brooch pins on the 
market, the manufacturers being hard-pressed to keep up with the demand. 









OUR OFFER. One of these ‘‘Lucky Bluebird’’ Lace Pins will be 

sent, post-paid, to any Companion subscriber who sends us one new 

solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion. See subscription 

Conditions, page 590, in The Companion of October 24, 1912. 
Price of Pin 75 cents, post-paid. 

















Genuine Boy Scout Knife 


HIS official Knife for 

the Boy Scouts of 
America combines four 
useful tools and a jack- 
knife all in one, viz.: a 
jack-knife, screw-driver, 
leather punch or reamer, 
tack-lifter, can-opener. 
Blades made from the 
best English crucible 
steel. It has a stag 
handle, German silver bolsters, name-plate and shackle, and is brass-lined. 
The motto, ‘‘Be Prepared,’’ together with the insignia of the Scout Movement, 
is etched on the blade and engraved upon the name-plate. 
































































Given, post-paid, to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited 
subscription and 15 cents extra. See Conditions, page 590, in The 
Companion of October 24, 1912. Price of Knife $1.00, post-paid. 





FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS AND GIRLS 


The increasing demand for an Electric Flash-Light 
has led to the production of this latest invention, the 


Automatic Revolver Flash-Light 





What is it? 


This ingenious, useful, and at all times startling 
Flash-Light weighs but four ounces, is made of metal, and in 


shape and appearance resembles an Automatic Revolver. The 
*‘magazine’’ or handle has space for the battery, and the muzzle 
contains a brilliant tungsten lamp. The pulling of the trigger 
makes the necessary contact for lighting. A sliding device locks 
the trigger, and causes the light to show continuously until 
released. By reason of its compact size, only four inches long, 
the Flash-Light may be easily carried in the pocket or in a bag, 
ready for instant use. It so closely resembles a Revolver that 
a persistent tramp would instantly lose his courage. The Flash- 
Light is equally suitable for men, women, boys and girls. 








THE SPECIAL OFFER 


For 12 days, ending May 6th, this Automatic Revolver Flash-Light 
will be given to any Companion subscriber who sends us one new 
solicited subscription for The Youth’s Companion. Sold for $1.50. We 
will also pay all parcel post charges to any post-office or rural delivery in 
the United States. Our Premium Conditions, given in The Companion 
of October 24th, page 590, should be strictly observed. 
























PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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have More Improvements than all others combined 
The “Single Damper” (patented) does with 


one motion what, in other ranges, requires 
moving two dampers, and does it better. 


The deep Ash Hod in the base—with Coal 
Hod beside it (patented)—is better than the old 
clumsy’ Ash Pan. Easy to remove and carry 
—doesn’t spill the ashes. 


Crawford Ovens bake best; no 
spots” or “cold corners.” 
Gas Ovens if desired—elevated (double) or end ingie), These ovens 


are safe; explosions are impossible. The end oven has broiler at the top, 
which saves the cook much stooping. 


Ask the GRAWFORD Agent to show you and write us for circulars. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, soston:mass. 
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We have been placing this sewing machine in American homes for the past thirty- 
two years, under our original Factory-to-Home Plan, which enables us to supply the 
highest grade at a large saving to the purchaser. Our experience 
with the New Companion, after tens of thousands of these 
machines have been in daily use for over a quarter of 
a century, has been so highly satisfactory that we 
believe it would be for your interest to learn more 
about this sewing machine. 


Send at once for our latest Descriptive Booklet, with 
sample of stitching done on the machine. A _post-card 
inquiry will secure this information free. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


All transportation charges to any freight office in New England will be paid by us. 


**MODEL A’’ TYPE 
STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers Pp ‘ . . $18.25 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ‘ ‘ P " é ‘ 21.25 
STYLE Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . - ; . ‘ . ‘ 22.25 


** MODEL B’’ TYPE 
. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers . ‘ ‘ r $19.75 
STYLE . Automatic Lift, Five Drawers . ‘ P ‘ ‘ . ‘ 20.75 
STYLE Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers . ‘ m . P ‘ ‘ 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift . ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ ‘ 24.75 
STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift . F e ‘ ° ° 26.75 


We are also pleased to announce a new machine 


** MODEL C”’ TYPE 
STYLE 25C. Rotary, Automatic Lift ” é 


Easy running, noiseless, very speedy, with a wn new sel. adjusting tension 
that requires no attention from the operator. 





STYLE 


**] received my New Companion Sewing Machine in good condition, and 
have, given it a thorough test, and find it gives perfect satisfaction. Have used 
several higher - pert | machines, but find my New Companion excels them 
all. I pronounce it a perfect machine in all respects.’’—Mrs. Herman L. 


$24.50 Campbell, Vermont. 


**I have had my machine over seventeen years, and a new shuttle now is 
the first thing I have had to buy for it except a few needles. Nearly all kinds 
of work have been done on it, from stitching heavy boat sails to the finest 
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Every machine is shipped all set up and ready for immediate use, and safe delivery 
is guaranteed. A full set of finest attachments included. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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cambric.’’—Mrs. Edward H. Johnson, Maine. 


**I have had my machine for over ten years, and it does as good work now 
as ever, and if I had to buy another, it would still be the New Companion. ’’ 
—Mrs. W. H. Williams, Connecticut. 
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